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“ As the Gditor Sees It oy 


Well, here we are again, beginning our 32nd 
year. Will you help us to make it bigger and bet- 
ter than ever? Thanks. 

Judging by newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
television reflection, the last year’s basketball sea- 
son was, so far as sportsmanship is concerned, the 
most disgraceful the country has ever seen. 

Not only did coaches, players, and spectators 
get out of hand but also school board members, 
and administrators, students, sports writers and 
broadcasters—even cheerleaders. (We have be- 
fore us on the desk a published newspaper letter 
headed “Game Patrons Entitled to Boo Offi- 
cials.”’) 

Booing at coaches’ “theatricals,” 
throwing pennies and debris on the playing floor, 
and similar “inside” activities have been supple- 
mented by “outside” vandalisms—roughing vis- 
iting teams, throwing rocks, bottles, snow, and 
mud at team buses and at officials’ and at coaches’ 
cars and homes, telephoning abusive obscenities, 


games, 


etc. 

A glance through a few copies of state inter- 
scholastic athletics and activities journals will 
show not only these but also increasingly numer- 
ous cases of playing ineligibles, as well as other 
violations. 

“Kids will be kids,” “Adult spectators are the 
“The officiating was lousy,” 
these 


ones responsible,” 
and similar condonings merely nurture 
shameful and discrediting actions. 

It is high time for school people to do some- 
thing drastic 

Even though we know that in some instances 
they have made substantial contributions, we are 
leery of all Booster Clubs, Dads’ Clubs, Athletic 
Associations, Touchdown Clubs, and similar out- 
side-of-school organizations. 

The real danger is, as colleges have sadly dis- 
covered, that these outside groups tend to exert 
too much influence and bring pressure in what 
should be strictly school peoples’ business. An 
overemphasis which takes athletics out of its 
proper place and perspective is almost sure to 
result. Athletics is an area for trained profes- 
sionals not amateur booster boys. 
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Last May 5, 6, and 7 the oldest and largest of 
all state activities associations, University Inter- 
scholastic League (Texas), celebrated its Gulden 
Anniversary at Austin with a great and varied set 
of appropriate programs. Congratulations, U.1.L! 


Occasionally we hear the contention that in- 
terscholastic competition in yearbooks, newspa- 
pers, debate, music, speech, and other types of 
nonathletic activities tend to restrict these to a 
sort of strait-jacket form, thus limiting the oppor- 
tunities for student originality. 

Personally, we cannot agree with this. True, 
there are principles, methods, and rules that must 
be observed in each of these competitions—as in 
football or basketball—but outside these basic 
recognized and accepted limitations the oppor- 
tunities for team, staff, or other group, as well as 
individual development and expression are 
boundless. 


“A Record-Breaking Convention” runs an 
editorial head in the April, 1960 number of The 
School Press Review. At this convention of The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association there 
were, by actual count, 5136 delegates. And 288 
events were listed in the official program. We 
easily recali the first convention of this Associa- 
tion, held in 1925 with an attendance of 308. 
Since 1953 the number of delegates has never 
been below 4000. What a development! And 


what an influence! 


During the past year far more of our SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES articles have been republished in 
other educational journals than ever before. 
Naturally, we consider this highly complimentary 
to our writers as producers and to ourselves as 
article promoters and selectors. Maybe you, too, 
could win complimentary recognition. Why not 
try? 


Developing a “code” for students is at present 
a very popular activity in the junior high school. 
Undoubtedly, the production and capitalization 
of such a code is highly profitable, educationally 
speaking. We would like to see four-year and 
senior high schools follow this fine example of the 
junior school. 
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Rowdiness by spectators, players, and coaches is on the increase — mostly because 
administrators have allowed coaches to encourage and promote it. The following article, 
from The California Journal of Secondary Education (March, 1960) not enly puts 
the blame where it properly belongs but also offers constructive suggestions for 


improvement. 


The Administrator, The Coach, and The Riot 


HEN MURDER AND THE RUSSIANS, war and 
politics, sex and theft are moved to the 
second page of the largest daily news- 

paper in the West to make room for black, scream- 
ing headlines that “Fire Hoses Quell Riot At High 
School Game,” it is time for administrators to take 
stock of what we are doing. This is especially true 
when other articles in similar papers report that 
grid fans riot and force officials to flee. In fact, it 
is becoming a daily feature to report that students 
have pre-game riot days before the contest. 

Administrators of participating schools in ath- 
letic contests have definite responsibilities toward 
the conduct of the coach, spectators, and in the 
treatment of the officials. It is a sad commentary 
when an official can look in the stands and see the 
vice-principal or principal booing and screaming 
at a close call. Regardless of the ability of an offi- 
cial on the field, certain spelled-out responsibili- 
ties should be demanded and anticipated of an 
administrator during an athletic contest. 

From the actions, needling, and invective of 
the coaches, the “cat-calls” of the student body 
and the harpooning of the administrators, referees 
and umpires are something to be yelled at, ridi- 
culed, and abused. A man takes his life into his 
own hands, literally and figuratively, when he 
pulls on his official shirt and walks onto the field 
of play. 

It is rough for an official to do a good job 
without coaches “working” him over. That is 
objectionable enough. However, when an admin- 





OUR COVER 


In the upper picture Mr. Fabian Glassman, spon- 
sor, and members of the Biology Club of Memorial 
High School, New Hyde Park, New York, dissect 
a beef heart. 


The lower picture shows a scene from Shake- 
speare’s play, Twelfth Night as staged at Benson 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska. For this the stage 
crew built almost an exact reproduction of the 
stage of the famous Globe Theater. See page 16 for 
an inclusive picture of this stage. 
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istrator does not provide for control of the crowd 
and the behavior of the coach, it becomes unpar- 
donable and indefensible. Administrators who 
consider themselves to be spectators at contests in 
which their school participates are ignoring an 
embarrassing and perverse problem. Some prin- 
cipals excuse their shameful behavior by telling 
an official that they were joking throughout the 
game with their derogatory comments, and that 
the coaches were merely looking for a “break.” 

Administrators properly should assume re- 
sponsibility for the behavior of the coaches, 
students, and themselves. The problem may be 
approached in two phases that affect crowd be- 
havior: (1) administrators’ responsibilities, and 
(2) coaches’ attitudes. 

In discussing this problem I do so from the 
vantage point of experience as coach, official, and 
administrator. On too many occasions | have had 
the misfortune to observe the seriousness of loud- 
mouthed coaches who fly off the bench, enraged 
at every close decision against their teams, to 
fight it out with the official—bickering, howling, 
jumping on their hats, obsessed with the need to 
win. That is unwarrantable enough. But too many 
administrators are standing by, condoning these 
actions, occasionally joining in. The barriers for 
student discipline at games have been lowered. 
This responsibility rests squarely on the adminis- 
trators’ shoulders and cannot be excused by say- 
ing, “Those officials are blind, and they've got it 
coming to them.” 


ADMINISTRATORS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


Long before game time, perhaps when coaches 
are assigned or hired, the philosophy and pur- 
poses of interscholastic sports should -be devel- 
oped and fostered. An administrator should in- 
sist that the coaches’ attitude and deportment dur- 
ing the game are as important as the team’s per- 
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formance. He should make it clear that bellowing 
at the officials, rationalizing every defeat, ignor- 
ing the value of an honest decision will not be 
tolerated. If a coach steps out of line, the admin- 
istrator should so inform him. An extra fifteen- 
yard penalty in football or a technical foul in bas- 
ketball does not take care of the situation. If 
necessary, an administrator should be near 
enough to the coach so that his presence will deter 
unsportsmanlike behavior. And—if it continues, 
the administrator should not only look at the 
coach, but should tap him gently on the shoulder 
as a reminder to control himself. A conference the 
next day with the coaching staff should be held 
and at that time the standards should be reaf- 
firmed or established. 

Administrators do not hesitate to have confer- 
ences when a classroom teacher steps out-of-line. 
Most administrators supervise and advise their 
staffs in the achievement of better instruction and 
in developing higher morale. However, too many 
administrators shy away from this responsibility 
in dealing with the athletic department. An intan- 
gible mystery has developed about athletics and 
coaches so that administrators, unless former 
coaches or athletes, avoid any issues on athletic 
problems. As long as physical education is an 
integral part of the curriculum, as it should be, 
coaches should be dealt with in the same. forth- 
right manner that the principal assumes in hand- 
ling teachers’ problems in music, English, home- 
making, or art. No administrator allows teachers 
to storm and rave around a classroom. The 
thought is ludicrous. 

It takes more than a grumble and a jaundiced 
eye to control the actions of a crowd at a ball 
game. It also takes more than sufficient policing 
to insure a job well done by an administrator. 
Many things dovetail into making the entire situ- 
ation harmonious. Here are ten cardinal rules for 
an administrator to follow for a successful eve- 
ning at game time. 


1. Coaches should be advised to attend sports 
clinics or officials’ meetings. Time should be set 
aside by the administration, and in-service credit 
or institute points be given for attending such 
meetings. Professionals who coach full-time can 
often keep up with the latest rules and mechanics 
of the various sports. High school coaches who 
also handle a full schedule of regular classes are 
usually too busy. With a further study of rules 
and an appreciation of “whistle-tooters,” coaches 
might come to be known by their given names 
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instead of “Elevator Ed,” “Bouncing Bob,” 
“Jumping John,” or “Pogo Pete!” 

2. Student bodies should be instructed con- 
stantly on proper behavior in the stands and on 
crowd attitudes. Stress should be given to the 
idea that any decision, however adverse, is made 
by an impartial person and is to be accepted. An 
occasional boo or cat-call may be healthy, but 
should never be made in a vindictive manner. The 
administrator should never engage in such be- 
havior. Throughout the school day students 
accept authority and abide by decisions, yet at 
athletic contests fury breaks loose and is being 
tolerated by an ever-increasing group of adminis- 
trators. An administrator should use the entire 
school staff and instructional program to empha- 
size decency and fair play. 

3. The faculty should be briefed on how to 
control crowds at evening games. The area of 
responsibility and supervision at night differs 
markedly from that at an afternoon ball game. 
When the community is invited and encouraged to 
attend, additional problems arise which are not 
overcome by the hiring of two or three policemen. 

4. Avoid the officials’ dressing room, especi- 
ally if you have a complaint of some kind. There 
is always time after a day or two to write a report, 
if you are dissatisfied. Vituperative and censor- 
ious remarks to an official in front of anyone 
should be avoided. Do not argue with the offi- 
cials. Remember students are watching every 
action and are ready to behave accordingly. 

5. Maintain and insist that regular time 
schedules be followed. See that someone has set 
up an expeditious method of handling crowd lines, 
seating, ticket sales, and bleacher control. Al- 
though someone else will do the work, it is the 
responsibility of the administrator to see that it is 
properly done. 


6. Prescribe standards of sportsmanship and 
respect of authority on the part of the coaches and 
players. Spectators will pick up the trend and 
carry it forward. 


7. Arrange for officials to be notified in 
ample time so they may share rides to the games. 
Some officials must travel long distances to the 
game and may find other officials who come from 
the same vicinity. Officials like to share rides to 
and from games. 


8. Make sure that dressing facilities for offi- 
cials are adequate and private. Some dressing 
rooms look like Grand Central Station on a busy 
day. People wander through, look around, and 
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make facetious remarks to the officials. The offi- 
cials’ dressing room should be “out-of-bounds” 
for all except those few who have a definite assign- 
ment to be there. 

9. Make certain that the delegation of respon- 
sibility for the sport event is carried out in the 
proper manner. It is ridiculous to expect admin- 
istrators to arrange for chain crews in football, 
timers in basketball, and the many other items 
necessary for the operation of a game. However, 
the administrator should certainly realize how im- 
portant those items are and should be aware of 
their successful operation. 

10. Standardize some method of paying offi- 
cials prior to game time. The check should be 
ready and officials should not have to wait for 
payment after the game. It is helpful also to 
arrange parking facilities for officials. Too often 
a referee arrives at a game to find no parking 
place. 


THE CoacHes’ ATTITUDE 


Coaches influence the behavior of the crowd to 
a great extent. Every time a coach kicks a chair, 
throws his hat upon the ground and steps on it, 
slams a towel against the bench, and bounces like 
a yo-yo, the crowd echoes his sentiment and a feel- 
ing of hostility is thus created. The effect is most 
undesirable. The decision cannot be changed, the 
players become upset, the spectators grow more 
boisterous, and the official starts mopping his 
brow. It is ridiculous for coaches to say that they 
are not complaining about a particular decision 
but merely want the referee to be more careful on 
the next one. Any official worth his salt is not 
affected by coaches’ histrionics. The spectator 
should be allowed to enjoy a ball game without 
infantile exhibitions by the coach. This past sea- 
son an increasing number of coaches have cried to 
the sports writers that officials have caused the 
loss of a game. True enough, perhaps, but this is 
an argumentative and undeterminable question. 
For every call against one team, a call for it has 
probably been made. Perhaps coaches are “using” 
the officials as an alibi for a defeat. 

It should be remembered that coaches have a 
part in selecting the list of officials. It is from 
approved lists that assignments are made, and 
seldom are officials sent to cover a ball game for 
a coach who has scratched their names or has 
given them unfavorable reports. Officials have to 
pass tests, learn interpretations, and employ 
proper mechanics before their names are placed 
upon the list for approval. Unfortunately, it is im- 
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possible to teach calls based solely on judgment. 
High test scores do not necessarily guarantee a 
good official, but at least they assure an arbitrator 
with an understanding of right from wrong. 
“Judgment calls” are what make officials either 
good or bad, and from the coaches’ standpoint, no 
official is good—some just are not as bad as 
others. 

Coaches should join officials’ associations to 
review and to learn the rules and their interpreta- 
tions. The fact that a coach was once a high 
school athlete or “pro” player does not guarantee 
his knowledge. Most players know little of the 
rules, especially the finer points which cause the 
trouble. Fellows who know the least shout the 
loudest. Could this be a defense mechanism? 
How can a coach who does not keep up with his 
professional reading and attendance at clinics 
expect to know the troublesome points of the 
game? 

There is much talk of giving the games back to 
the players. Spectators’ attention should not be 
diverted toward the actions of the coach on the 
bench, or the officials on the floor. Frankly, 
spectators are as weary of seeing a coach rant and 
rave as a referee bounce and bump. Coaches, as 
well as officials, are secondary figures upon the 
field of play and should not try to steal the spot- 
light. There may be a place for a colorful “char- 
acter” in professional sport, but in a high school 
activity the proceedings should be conducted in a 
dignified manner. Sportsmanship is taught the 
students as much by the behavior of the coach as 
by the actions of his players on the field. 


Football officials are far enough removed 
from the coach and the crowd so that things ordi- 
narily move smoothly. The bleating and bleeding 
of the coach stirs matters and the crowd picks up 
the refrain. Basketball, the noncontact sport, is 
a different story. The coaches literally ride the 
umpire’s back and if there is any room left, the 
student body climbs aboard. Before the game a 
coach slides up to the official and says he has 
observed that “such-and-such” and “so-and-so” 
have been getting away with murder all year. 
Naturally, the first time “so-and-so” does some- 
thing, the coach jumps as though pricked with a 
needle. He is letting the referee and everybody 
who is watching know that what he warned the 
referee about is happening. This continues until 
the final gun. 

A word about baseball may be in order. This 
national pastime is falling out of favor in sec- 
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ondary schools. Some administrators do not like 
the type of sportsmanship it encourages, yet they 
overlook similar actions of coaches in football and 
basketball. Coaches who see themselves as future 
Haneys, Stengels, Durochers, and Bragans, ques- 
tion called strikes, put-outs, and balks. Unques- 
tionably, they are arguing for the next pitch. If 
secondary schools teach obedience to authority 
throughout the school day, it is paradoxical to 
have students see a coach grab a bat and charge 
the “ump.” Players are praised for showing high 
spirits. They should be complimented, but not if 
their high spirits show a defiance of the person 
in charge. No one wants a player or coach to lie 
down and wag his tail, but players should not be 
allowed to bait officials. 

Coaches have a more important place in daily 
life than ever before. With the international situ- 
ation so uneasy and with military service beckon- 
ing young people, the coach can teach a philoso- 
phy which includes respect for discipline, self- 
control, and tolerance of others. He can inspire 
cooperation and a willingness to play the game 
cleanly and fairly and to abide by the rules 
whether in sports, the military forces, or daily life. 

I recall seeing a coaches’ creed that went some- 
thing like this: “I believe my own actions should 
be so regulated at all times that I shall be a credit 
to the profession; I believe in the exercise of pa- 
tience, tolerance, and diplomacy with game offi- 
cials; I believe the teaching and demonstration of 
admirable characteristics will make players better 
citizens; and I believe in developing high ideals 
of sportsmanship, qualities of leadership, unself- 
ishness, and self-control through respect for 
authority.” 

I know I must have read that some place for I 
did not learn it through the actions of coaches who 
are teaching rationalization and disrespect, lack 
of self-control, and disregard of authority. No 
one minds a “beef.” Coaches should be enthusi- 
astic and should want to win. A gripe never hurt 
anyone. But when a coach begins to feel sorry for 
himself, that is when the administrator should sit 
down with him to discuss the problem. 


The administrator, the coach, and the students 
should listen to Justice Harold Burton who, in a 
television interview, reached into sport for a meta- 
phor to explain the function of the Supreme 
Court: “It isn’t that umpires are infallible or per- 
fect, but if there is going to be any contest—a long 
a hard contest—and 
you're not going to break up into a riot or a squab- 


contest, a close contest, 
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ble, you’d better agree on an umpire before you 
start. Take his decisions and go ahead with the 
game. And in government it’s the same princi- 
ple.” 


A Science Club in the 


Primary Grades 


LUCY BUGG 
Lordsburg, New Mexico 


The emphasis today is on science and mathe- 
matics. Children, since Sputnik went up, will have 
science and math stressed as they go through 
school from first grade to graduation from col- 
lege. 

The first grade teacher should have a science 
experiment every day with arithmetic problems to 
work out from the experiment. Even at first grade 
level, science and math go hand in hand. 

How motivate this instruction? One good way 
would be for the teacher to read the children’s 
book about the Desert Rat Club to the children. 
This story is about a group of small boys who 
form a club. In it each boy makes a trip to the 
desert. The hero in the book is on his trip when he 
sees a family of tourists sitting on the sand having 
a picnic. The people are picnicking in a dry river 
bed. A flash flood comes down the river bed; the 
little boy warns the family. They reach safety as 
the wall of water comes down. Out of this read- 
ing will come a natural demand for a similar club. 
1. What is the name of the proposed club? Such 

names as these may be proposed: The Desert 

Rat Club, The Coyotes, The Roadrunners, The 

Cactus Wrens. From this list the pupils would 

select, by vote, the name of their club. 

What are the club’s purposes and values? 

a) To awaken an interest in the deserts and 

mountains of the great Southwest. 

b) To appreciate the beauty of the deserts and 

western mountains. 

c) To learn about trees, shrubs, flowers, in- 

sects, animals and rocks of the desert. 

d) To further develop and maintain interest 

as the pupil advances in school. 

What is the proposed organization? 

A Science Club in Primary Grades. 

Time: 2:00-2:30. 

Place: Classroom. 

Frequency of meeting: Once a week. 

Officers: President, vice president, secretary, 

and treasurer. 
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Term of office: One semester. 

Committees: Program, Bulletin Board, other 
committees appointed as the need arises. 

What will be the club’s activities? 

a) Each member will make a trip to the des- 
ert and later tell the group about it. 

b) Each member will be encouraged to have 
an animal or insect to feed and care for. 
This “animal” might be a horned toad, liz- 
ard, snake, jar of ants, etc. He brings the 
animal to school and tells about it. (The 
children are always bringing in some in- 
sect or animal—it is everyday business- 
so good use might as well be made of it.) 
How? When? 

Fall: Study animals and insects. 
Winter: Study animals through use of 
pictures, stories, etc. 


Spring: Study flowers of the desert. Note 
dates when different types of cactus 
bloom. Study birds—cactus wren, es- 
pecially. Find and bring in old birds’ 
nests. Bring more animals to school. 
Bring cactus plants. Start a cactus gar- 
den. 

d) Maintain a science bulletin board. 

e) Post science pictures on the school bulletin 
board. 

f) Have science corner and bulletin board 
for the big school exhibit, the last day of 
school. Have an animal exhibit, a cactus 
garden, an insect exhibit. 

g) Take field trips to see particular things. 

Quite obviously, this club can be adapted to 

fit any grade in any type of school, in any kind 
of community. 


The first of the three possible debate topics is more of a challenge to the affirmative. 
The negative can be “pure negative” or make a constructive counter proposal. What 
would you do? 


“Should the North American Treaty 


Organization Be Transformed into a 


Federal Government?” 


T HAS BEEN STATED and restated during this 
year of political conventions that the United 
States is facing a very critical period during 

the decade of the 1960's. Domestically we are 
troubled with such problems as the control of a 
growing corruption in labor unions, declining 
farm prices, juvenile delinquency, and increasing 
cost of education—to mention just a few. 

An even more pressing problem facing the 
United States is how can the security of the free 
world best be maintained. In fact this is the gen- 
eral topic for debate among the high schools of 
this country. during the 1960-1961 season. As the 
most powerful nation in the community of free 
nations, the United States must assume the lead- 
ership necessary to keep all free nations working 
together in an effort to maintain not only world 
peace, but at the same time we must make secure 
our system of freedom. Indeed the greatest prob- 
lem facing the United States today is: “How Can 
the Security of the Free World Best Be Main- 
tained?” 

When the committee in charge of selecting 
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Normal, Illinois 


subjects for the high school debate season finally 
selected this one, they also formulated the word- 
ing for three specific debate topics relating to the 
general topic of: “How Can the Security of the 
Free World Best Be Maintained?” During the 
first semester debaters will discuss any one of 
these three specific topics. Early in January, 
1961, the specific topic to be debated during the 
remainder of the school year will be selected. The 
topic finally selected will be one of the three used 
in early season debates. 

It will be the purpose of this article to deal 
with only one of the possible final selections of a 
debate topic on the problem of the best way to 
maintain the security of the free world. The exact 
problem to be discussed here is: “Should the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Be Trans- 
formed into a Federal Government?” 

Although we cannot predict just what the final 
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debate question will be, we do know that it will be 
one of the following three topics: 

Reso.vep: That the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization: Should Be Transformed into a 
Federal Government. 

Reso._vep: That the United Nations Should Be 
Significantly Strengthened. 

Reso_vep: That the United States 
Initiate a Federal World Government. 


Should 


Since we know the three topics from which the 
final selection will be made, we will present three 
articles in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES magazine 
pointing out the strengths and weaknesses of each 
topic. 

In order to give debaters an idea of the possi- 
bilities of the first of these three topics, we are 
including a set of definitions of the terms of this 
debate question. 

“THe NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION’: By the term “The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization” we refer to the North American 
and the European nations who make up the NATO 
pact. The nations who are members of this pact 
are: Belgium, Denmark, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United 
States and West Germany. All except Greece, 
Turkey and West Germany were original mem- 
bers of the pact. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was adopted by the 
United States on March 18, 1949 and at that time 
it included our country, Canada and 10 European 
countries. It agreed that “an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe and North Amer- 
ica shall be considered an attack against all.” The 
North Atlantic Treaty, basis of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), was drawn up in 
the fall of 1948 after the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg had invited the United States and 
Canada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
defense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 
way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal and 
went into effect August 24, 1949. Greece and 
Turkey joined in 1951 and West Germany came 
into the Organization during the last few years. 

The members of NATO announced their sup- 
port of the United Nations and their desire to 
settle differences peacefully, and agreed to de- 
velop their individual and collective capacities to 
resist attack. The important military clauses of 
the agreement are: 

“They will consult together whenever in the 


opinion of any of them the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of any of 
them is threatened. 

“They agree that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against all of 
them and that in the exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defense, recognized 
by Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, they will take 
such action as deemed necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. The attack 
and countermeasures shall immediately be re- 
ported to the U.N. Security Council and action 
shall be terminated when the Council has taken 
measures to restore international peace. 

“They agreed to establish a council, on which 
all represented are to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, primarily 
establishment of a defense committee to recom- 
mend measures implementing self-defense.” 

In reality NATO is a defense alliance that has 
been signed by the fifteen nations mentioned 
above. It is not a federal government and in join- 
ing NATO none of the signing nations surren- 
dered their sovereignty. 

“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies that the 
affirmative team must prove that the transforma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
into a federal government is either desirable or 
necessary or both at the present time. The affirm- 
ative must also prove that such a move will be 
advantageous in the future. It is not necessary 
for the affirmative to prove that this change will 
actually come about. The task of the affirmative 
is to prove that it should be made. 

“Be TRANSFORMED”: When defining the term 
“be transformed” we must first assume that some- 
thing exists that can be changed into a different 
form. The thing that exists is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, a defense alliance composed 
of fifteen nations. The word transform means to 
give a different form or to convert. In this case 
the NATO alliance is to be given the form of a 
federal government. 

“Into A FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’: By the term 
“a federal government” we mean the same type of 
general governmental organization that we have 
in the United States or as is found in Great Brit- 
ain or the other nations of the NATO group. It 
must be remembered that such a government need 
not be exactly like that of the United States in 
order to qualify under this term. It is to be 
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expected, however, that this new federal govern- 
ment would take on most of the important fea- 
tures of such governments as those of Great Brit- 
ain, France and/or the United States. 

If the affirmative proposal is adopted, NATO 
would cease to be a mere defense alliance and 
would become a federal union. This new federal 
government would probably have such powers as: 
(1) Power to declare war; (2) Power to raise and 
maintain an army; (3) Power to levy and collect 
taxes; (4) Power to control commerce, establish 
roads and maintain a postal service; (5) Power 
to determine who shall have the right to vote, and 
(6) Power to make treaties with other nations or 
other regional groups of nations. Of course, the 
new government might not have all of these pow- 
ers, but on the other hand it might be given even 
additional powers. 


INTERPRETING THE DEBATE QUESTION 

Before the debater begins to prepare his 
debate speech, he should understand some of the 
implications of the debate topic and should have a 
clear plan of attacking the arguments of his op- 
ponents. Every debater should understand the 
methods of attack that are open to his side of the 
case, and also have a knowledge of those that are 
open to his opponents. In this section of this art- 
icle we will attempt to give some of the vital prob- 
lems that will arise regarding this debate question, 
and an attempt will be made to interpret these 
problems for prospective debaters. 

One of the proposals of the best way to main- 
tain the security of the free world is to trans- 
form the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
into a federal government. Does this mean that 
the affirmative debaters must show just how 
this new union will be established and then pre- 
sent a definite plan for its operation in order to 
establish their case? 

Technically speaking, all that the affirmative 
will have to do in the debate is to show that this 
federal union of the NATO countries should be 
established. This being the case, the members of 
the affirmative team do not have to present a 
complete plan for the establishment of this federal 
government. 

The members of the affirmative should re- 
member, however, that in the event of a strong at- 
tack upon the part of the negative against the way 
in which the plan might be set in motion, that they 
may be forced to show how their proposal would 
be established. If the negative takes the stand that 
it is impossible to establish a federal union of the 
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NATO nations, then the affirmative may be 
forced to show in a general way how this could be 
accomplished. 

If the debater plans carefully, he should be 
able to establish the contention that his only duty 
is to show that a federal government of the NATO 
nations should be established. If this fact is 
pointed out in a clear manner early in the debate 
it should remain established in the minds of both 
the audience and the judge. 


W hen debating the topic calling for the trans- 
forming of NATO into a federal world govern- 
ment does the negative team have to defend the 
United Nations, or the policy of isolationism 
that the United States followed after World 
War I, or any other system of cooperation or 
participation in international affairs? 

No. The negative team does not have to defend 
any plan of world organization or any type of 
foreign policy for the United States if they do not 
care to do so. All that the negative team has to do 
in order to establish their case is to prove that the 
Atlantic Treaty Organization nations should not 
be transformed into a federal government at this 
time. This may be done in several ways. The 
first way to handle this problem is to refute 
directly the proposal of the affirmative. The sec- 
ond way is to propose a plan to maintain the 
security of the free world that does not include the 
transforming of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization into a federal government. This negative 
method of proposing a new way to solve the prob- 
lem presented by the affirmative that appears to 
need a solution is known as the counter proposal. 
It is not at all unusual for the negative team to use 
a counter proposal in debate. 

It must be remembered that all that the nega- 
tive team must do is to show that the plan of the 
affirmative should not be adopted. If this can be 
done by taking the plan of the affirmative and 
showing that it has so many shortcomings that it 
will not work, then that is the way that the nega- 
tive should handle their problem. If it is possible 
to show that the affirmative plan should not be 
adopted by simply attacking the shortcomings of 
the affirmative proposal, then this is the best 
method for the negative to use. The negative 
team, however, should use the method of attack 
that will be the most effective. 

Let us assume that we are debating that the 
NATO nations should be transformed into a 
federal government. It should be remembered 
that a government is called for and not a league 
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or a confederacy. Does this mean that the inde- 
pendent nations who join this new federal gov- 
ernment will be forced to surrender a part of 
their independence and sovereignty to the new 
federal government? 

The very definition of a federal government 
indicates that if such a government is created that 
it will have cértain powers granted to it by the 
nations who join. When these nations grant these 
powers to the new larger government they natu- 
rally lose this much of their independence and 
sovereignty. In the case of the United States we 
find that the individual states have granted cer- 
tain powers to our federal government and in turn 
have retained certain powers for themselves. 

Among the powers that would probably be 
granted to the larger federal government are those 
of raising and maintaining an army, control of 
tariffs and the collection of internal revenue, to 
mention just a few. If this new government is 
given these powers then it is apparent that the 
nations joining the union will surrender some of 
their sovereign rights that they now have. It is 
this surrender that has caused many people to feel 
that most of the peoples of the nations of both the 
NATO nations and of all nations would not favor 
the creation of a federal government including 
many nations. There will be great opposition in 


the United States to the giving up of our sover- 
eignty. 


Once the people of the United States allow our 
country to join either of the proposed unions, they 
will no longer be the complete masters of their 
own fates. The laws of the newly created nation 
will be more powerful than the laws of the United 
States. We might hesitate to surrender many of 
the powers that we now have as an independent 
nation. 

What type of governmental organization 
would a federal government composed of the 
NATO nations have to have in order to meet 
the terms of this debate question? Must we 
adopt a system of government that is a democ- 
racy or can some other type of government be 
set up? 

Of course we do not know just which one of 
the specific debate topics will finally be selected. 
Regardless of the choice that is made, no one of 
the questions specifically states just what type of 
federal government should be established. 

Now let us examine each question a little more 
closely. If we debate on the subject that NATO 
should be transformed into a federal government 
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there is every indication that a democracy similar 
to that of the United States will be established. If 
the new government is not a democracy the United 
States probably would not join. 

Can the members of the affirmative propose 
a federal government of the NATO nations that 
is based upon the voluntary participation of 
the member nations? By this do we mean that 
any member nation would be allowed to with- 
draw at any time its citizens considered that 
their best interests are being harmed by retain- 
ing membership? 

The affirmative might attempt to take such a 
stand, but to do so would mean that they are 
weakening their case at the very beginning. They 
would be proposing the formation of a federal 
government that would be so weak that any single 
nation could dissolve it at will. 

Let us look at the United States for an exam- 
ple. If our federal government had been this weak 
in 1861 the Confederate states would have gone 
away and formed their own nation without a 
struggle. It would then have been possible for any 
other state or group of states to withdraw from 
the union at any time they might desire to do so. 
A nation would not have the respect of even its 
own citizens. It would also not have any prestige 
among the other nations 6f the world. This pro- 
posal would be very bad strategy for the affirma- 
tive. 

Let us assume that a federal government 
composed of the NATO nations is formed. Does 
this mean that when the United States accepted 
membership that our people would be subject 
to an income tax levied by the new government 
to support its activities? Could this new federal 
government levy an income tax on Americans, 
who have a much higher average income than 
other peoples, and thus force us to pay more 
than our share of the cost of operating this new 
government? 

The answer to this question will depend upon 
the way in which the new federal government is 
organized. If the constitution or articles of 
agreement call for an income tax of a type similar 
to the one that we now have in the United States 
then American citizens would be paying much 
more tax than the average man in Norway or 
France. 

It must be remembered that where an income 
tax is used people with higher incomes pay more 
tax than people with low incomes. In the United 
States the amount of income tax paid by the aver- 
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age man in New York is larger than the average 
in Arkansas. This same thing would happen if 
one of the proposed federal governments is 
formed and this government is given the right to 
levy a graduated income tax. We in the United 
States would be paying much higher taxes than 
would be paid by the people of other countries. 

It would be possible, however, to form a fed- 
eral government of the NATO nations without the 
income tax feature. It is not vital to the affirma- 
tive plan. They might propose any one of many 
new types of federal governments with an alto- 
gether different type of tax basis. If they do this 
the objection to the income tax could be elim- 
inated. 

If the members of the affirmative team are 
defending the transformation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization into a federal gov- 
ernment, can the negative present a counter 
proposal which calls for increasing the powers 
of the United Nations? 

Yes. The negative team can propose and de- 
fend anything that is not the specific plan of the 
affirmative. If, however, the negative team pro- 
poses a plan that is so similar to that of the affirm- 
ative that the two plans can hardly be distin- 
guished, they are admitting a great weakness 
because they are practically admitting that they 
are in favor of a plan that is similar to that of the 
affirmative. In this case the proposal of the af- 
firmative is very clear. If the negative presents a 
counter proposal of strengthening the United Na- 
tions, they are proposing a plan that is equally 
clear, but it is not similar to the plan of the 
affirmative. 

When the negative proposes that the United 
Nations should be made more strong they are 
assuming the burden of proving that their plan is 
superior to that of the affirmative. They must not 
only show that their plan should be adopted, but 
they must also show that it will be better than the 
affirmative plan of transforming the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization into a federal govern- 
ment. 

What is the duty of the negative when they 
are debating on any one of the three possible 
debate questions for this year? 


When debating any one of the three possible 
debate questions that have been proposed for this 
year all that the negative debaters have to do is 
prove that the action proposed by the affirmative 
should not be adopted. Because of the wording of 


these three questions the negative is not called 
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upon to propose and defend any change in the 
present system of international organization. 

The most simple line of attack open to the neg- 
ative is to defend the status quo in international 
relations. On the other hand the negative may 
feel that there is a need for a change in the organi- 
zation of the world and so they may propose a 
plan that is different from the one that is being 
defended by the affirmative. 

What happens when a negative team presents 
what is called a “pure negative case?” 


A negative team presents a “pure negative 
case” when they meet the arguments of the affirm- 
ative directly by attempting to disprove them. The 
negative may elect to prove that there is no need 
for a change to form any kind of a federal gov- 
ernment of the NATO countries. If the negative 
can prove that there is no need for the proposal of 
the affirmative, then the remaining arguments of 
the affirmative will be useless. 

The negative team might admit a need for a 
change from the present system of world organi- 
zation, but then attack the affirmative proposal 
as not being what is needed. This may be done 
by attacking the plan of the affirmative and at 
the same time refusing to propose a counter plan 
for correcting the evils that they admit do exist. 
The negative does not have to present a counter 
proposal or plan. 

It is often asked whether the “counter pro- 
posal” or the “pure negative case” system of pre- 
senting the negative side of the case is the most 
effective. It is impossible to give an answer that 
will be satisfactory for all debate questions. It 
should be pointed out, however, that many of our 
most effective debaters tend to favor the “pure 
negative case” system because they do not have 
to assume the burden of proving that their 
“counter proposal” is superior to the plan of the 
affirmative. If the “pure negative case” system 
is used, all of the time of the negative can be used 
in attacking the plan of the affirmative. 

In many debates the negative team proposes 
a “counter proposal” as their method of attack- 
ing the arguments of the affirmative. Can the 
“counter proposal” method be used when dis- 
cussing this debate question, and if so explain 
how it may be used? 

It will be possible for the negative debaters to 
present a plan or “counter proposal” in this 
debate if they desire to do so. If the affirmative is 
defending the plan to transform the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization into a federal government 
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the negative might admit a-need for a change 
away from the present system, but propose that 
the best plan is that of significantly strengthening 
the United Nations. When the negative does this 
they are proposing a remedy that is not the same 
as the affirmative plan. This is a “counter pro- 
posal.” 

Debaters should not become confused when we 
say that the negative can present one of the other 
proposed topics for debate as a counter proposal 
to the affirmative plan. When the negative does 
this they are actually arguing that the affirmative 
plan should not be adopted because there is a bet- 
ter way to correct bad conditions which they 
admit do actually exist. 

It is a common statement that the burden of 
proof in a debate always rests with the affirma- 
tive. Is there ever a time when the burden of 
proof rests with the negative? 

The burden of proving a need for a change 
away from the present system of world organiza- 
tion and of proving that the affirmative plan is 
the one that should be adopted rests with the 
affirmative. This is called the burden of proof. 

If the negative presents a “counter proposal” 
they first must admit that there is a need for a 
change away from the existing system of world 
organization. Then they present their plan to 
correct the situation that they admit needs correct- 
ing. When the negative proposes a “counter pro- 
posal,” after admitting a need for a change, they 
assume a burden of proving that their proposal is 
better than that of the affirmative in the debate. 


In Selecting a Faculty Adviser 


ARTHUR A. DELANEY 
Memorial High School 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


What is the principal factor that differentiates 
between the success and relative failure of an 
extracurricular activity? Is it school policy re- 
garding the allotment of time for club meetings, 
or is it the number of students who enroll their 
names on the membership roster? Usually, a 
convenient agreement regarding time may be 
made that will satisfy all concerned. If the mem- 
bership is low, it may be an indication that the 
activity has outlived the interest it once com- 
manded, and, as such, should be dropped from 
the student council’s list. No, the chances are that 
it is another factor that is the key to the success 
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of any school activity. This key is the faculty 
adviser. The adult adviser, like the spark plug 
in an internal combustion engine, is the force that 
ignites the fuel—the students—into productive 
enthusiasm. 

Too often, unfortunately, many overworked 
or uninterested school administrators assign the 
roles of faculty adviser in a manner that defies 
description. Their crooked thinking goes some- 
thing like this: “Mr. Pussyfoot is a mild-man- 
nered, tweedy, pipe-smoking individual. Yes, he’s 
the ideal adviser for the chess and checkers club.” 
So, old Pussyfoot clenches his pipe and spends 
his evenings reading A Beginner's Guide to the 
Game of Chess. A rapid check of the personnel 
files would have revealed this teacher to have 
been an Army combat photographer, and to have 
continued his military occupational specialty as 
a civilian hobby. But, who was selected to spon- 
sor the photo club? You have just won the pro- 
verbial sixty-four dollars! 

The time is rapidly coming when the hit-or- 
miss method of selecting faculty sponsors will be 
relegated to its deserved seat on the old dunce 
stool: Originally envisioned by such pioneers as 
Harry C. McKown and Elbert K. Fretwell, the 
administration of student activities has taken its 
place as an educational subject along with the 
older, standardized subjects of psychology, meth- 
ods, and philosophy. It is a rare principal, under- 
taking an advanced degree in administration 
offered by the larger schools of education, who 
is not exposed in some way to the techniques of 
guiding pupil activities. The chances are that he 
will enroll in a special course devoted entirely to 
this subject. 

This new generation of truly professional ad- 
ministrators is bringing to its schools a philos- 
ophy that includes an orientation to school 
activities, Already, our nation’s schools have 
begun to reap the profits of this new orientation. 
This writer has been privileged to witness an 
exemplary application of these new ideas. Fabian 
Glassman, a biology teacher on the staff of New 
Hyde Park Memorial High School, is a quiet, 
unassuming man, dedicated to the profession, and 
has the necessary inclination and temperament 
geared to understanding and guiding the youth 
in his care. Glassman is also an accomplished 
research biologist and scholar of no mean ability, 
however, few staff members knew of this indi- 
vidual’s personal and professional background. 
When the students of Glassman’s school petitioned 
to form a biology club, a wise principal placed 
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this man in charge. There were other biology 
teachers available to fill the advisership, but time 
was taken to investigate Glassman’s background. 
What is just as important is the fact that this 
man desired the responsibility. 

How did Fabian Glassman shoulder his new 
responsibility? Did he sit back, letting the club 
fumble along? No, he pitched right in with his 
youngsters to create new, vitalizing activities. At 
one meeting the club viewed a film dealing with 
the human heart. Before the very next meeting, 
Glassman—unknown to his club—obtained a six- 
pound beef heart. During this subsequent meet- 


ing, the heart was produced, and Glassman guided 
the club members in an actual dissection. This 
particular club meeting ran well over its usual 
scheduled time. “There wouldn’t have been time 
for this activity during a regular class period,” 
Sponsor Glassman remarked, “but now at least 
some students have a real opportunity to see an 
actual heart.” 

Here is a club adviser who really has a heart 
in his activity! 
grams can use more sponsors such as Fabian 


American school activity pro- 


Glassman—and our schools can use wiser ad- 


ministrators in making such selections. 


Unfortunately, “It’s OK if you can get away with it” seems to be an element in the 
moral fiber (?) of many individuals. Does interscholastic athletics encourage the 
development of this vicious ideal? If so, just how? And what should be done about it? 


Are School Athletic Programs 


Training Criminals? 


HE BATTER HIT A HIGH FLY BALL TO RIGHT 

FIELD. The outfielder moved uncertainly 

towards the fly. A baserunner on third 
base glanced about quickly. He saw that he wasn’t 
being watched. The ball was dropping quickly. 
The baserunner began to run. He was one-third 
of the way home when the catch was made. 

“Allright,” said the umpire as the player 
crossed the plate. The run counted. 

Any baseball fan can recite the rule that says 
that the runner must tag the base until the ball 
is caught by the fielder. But, as any high school 
baseball player can tell you, that rule is enforced 
only if an umpire sees you. On this play, both 
umpires were dreamily watching the right fielder 
field the ball. They were not doing their jobs, 
obviously. 

So what? Might not this same ballplayer 
pocket money some day instead of putting it into 
the cash register when the boss isn’t looking? 
Might not the same ballplayer glance about and 
make a dash for it after burglarizing a store? 
Yes, our school athletic programs may be training 
criminals. The case cited was an example of an 
infringement of the rules as witnessed by a spec- 
tator sitting in the stands near third base. It was 
easily seen. But how many infringements of the 
rules are not seen in such sports as football or 
basketball. These close contact sports (and foot- 
ball with many players, besides) do not provide 
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the spectators with such opportunities. Yet, it is 
known that many infringements are not called 
by the officials. 

Unfortunately, coaches do not always protest 
poor umpiring. Perhaps they are afraid that pro- 
testing will jeopardize their jobs. In the case 
cited, the coach of the offended team said not a 
word. Perhaps this run was the decisive run of 
the game. The spectator doesn’t know. Dis- 
gusted, he left before the game was completed. 

That this is not an isolated case, can be learned 
from players and coaches. Much dirty play char- 
acterizes many games where few penalties are 
called. In the mix-ups on the football field, who 
will notice if one player slugs another? Or, on 
the basketball court, a good elbow punch unseen 
by officials whose attention is elsewhere. 

Occasionally, a coach will protest after a great 
deal of dirty play has gone unnoticed. This takes 
courage, for the officials are the governors of the 
game. They can do no wrong. No one will chas- 
tise them. No one can say that they are wrong. 

Newspapers refuse to comment upon dirty 
play at school games, and school officials who 
witness the games themselves believe that this is 
none of their business. Since these people do not 
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protest, the public is blamed for patronizing 
games where there is a great deal of dirty play. 
But, most of the time, the public has a poor view of 
what goes on on the playing field, or is woefully 
ignorant of the “finer” points of the games. 

Thus, when one of our former school athletes 
finds himself in trouble with the police, there is 
a great deal of wonderment that such a fine boy 
should have turned to crime. 

To be sure, the ‘public certainly doesn’t ap- 
prove of our young people learning to win by 
cheating. But, apparently, this is what our school 
athletic programs are promoting. 

What can be done about this horrible situa- 
tion? Need we continue to train criminals in our 
athletic programs? Need we continue to show 
our young people that they can “get away” with 
something when nobody is looking? 

First of all, athletics should be de-emphasized 
in our extracurricular programs. Athletes have 
prestige at the school far beyond their importance 
in the activity program. Athletics should be given 
the place which they deserve in the school pro- 
gram, but no more. 

Second, young men who have poor records in 
school and with the police should not be allowed 
to participate in athletic programs. At some 
schools juvenile offenders become star athletes. 
When these young people become adult criminals 
the public is shocked, having heard nothing about 
their earlier record. 

Unfortunately, too, the athletic program often 
attracts the poorer student who is barely passing. 
Since many grades are “gift” grades, these fellows 
are progressing through school upon the basis of 
their athletic talents only. Standards ought to be 
raised so that the athletic program will attract the 


better class of young people only. 

Parents should not have to fear that their sons 
will be led into evil paths because they allow them 
to participate in the athletic programs of our 


schools. 


Third, umpires and referees should be chosen 
who are adequately trained for their jobs. The 
compensation for doing their work should be at- 
tractive and provide an incentive to do a good 
job. Further, their schedules should be super- 
vised. They should not be permitted to take so 
many assignments that they are fatigued and can- 
not do their work efficiently. 

Also, officials who have done a poor job ought 
to be replaced. 

Fourth, coaches should be made to feel that 
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they can look after the welfare of their teams 
without being penalized at their schools or within 
their school systems. Proper protests should be 
heard by the game officials and officials who are 
in charge of the league or conference. Poor 
officiating should be brought to the attention of 
responsible authorities. 


Fifth, coaches should not teach young men 
how to play “dirty.” It is not unknown for foot- 
ball coaches to illustrate the manner in which to 
“slug” an opponent while pretending to throw a 
block—all completely out of view of a game offi- 
cial. Coaches who teach players in this way ought 
to be removed from their positions. Again, there 
are not enough checks in our athletic programs. 

(In many of our school systems, the coach 
who teaches in this way is an official himself in 
another conference the day after his own game. ) 

Sixth, school administrators ought to display 
more leadership in curbing the worst excesses of 
our athletic programs. Rather than avoid hearing 
about or seeing foul play, they ought to keep 
active vigilance. Matters which involve “dirty” 
play should be discussed at administrators’ meet- 
ings, and guards against the repetition of such 
antics set up. Where there are more serious prob- 
lems evident, whole teams ought to be dropped 
from competition, players banned from the con- 
ference, or the sport eliminated altogether from 
the school activity program. 

Seventh, the press ought to maintain closer 
vigilance upon school ath'etic activities. The 
tendency is to overlook the sordid side of sports 
because sports provide so much good copy. How- 
ever, the commercial side of journalism should 
never subvert the basic values of our society. If 
something is bad, the public ought to be so in- 
formed. It isn’t often enough. Perhaps the trouble 
is that there aren’t better journalists. 

Eighth, the public ought to boycott sporting 
events in which there is a great deal of foul play. 
Too often, the public boycotts teams which are 
not fighting for the championship. Stadiums and 
gymnasiums remain empty when teams low in the 
standings play. Continued support should go to 
the teams which play the game according to the 
rules and exhibit good sportsmanship. When this 
ideal is exhibited our athletic programs will be- 
come more valuable in training future good 
citizens. 

To emphasize, we don’t want our school ath- 
letic programs to train criminals. Changes which 
are needed ought to be made at once. 
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Can high school students understand and enjoy Shakespearean plays? Do worth-while 
plays have a high school audience appeal? Do they motivate towards a higher type of 
free reading and result in more meaningful classwork? If so, just what preparation is 


required? Well, let’s see. 


Our Friend Shakespeare 


HEN THE PLAY DIRECTOR GOT A CORSAGE 
\X/ from “Will Shakespeare,” students and 
faculty alike thought it more appropri- 
ate than odd or funny. Mrs. Doris Stevens has 
made Shakespeare seem both familiar and con- 
temporary at Omaha’s Benson High School, 
where she teaches speech and dramatics. Although 
Mrs. Stevens no doubt suspected the cast of having 
provided the floral tribute and the card of being a 
painstaking forgery, it was obvious that the ges- 
ture indicated not only a liking for her but a liking 
for Shakespeare. 

Adding significance to the gesture was the fact 
that it occurred not on the occasion of a Shake- 
speare production but on opening night of so 
modern a play as The Diary of Anne Frank, pro- 
duced at Benson last spring. The most recent 
Shakespeare production, The Taming of the 
Shrew, was a semester back, but it was—and still 
is—a lively memory and one likely to linger for a 
long time to come. While this delight in Shake- 
spearean comedy cannot be claimed to be the uni- 
versal reaction of students, it can honestly be 
called a typical one. The Shrew was the sixth of 
Shakespeare’s comedies to be performed at Ben- 
son, so student enthusiasm for it was not entirely 
unexpected. 

When Mrs. Stevens joined the English depart- 
ment at Benson High, she found a faculty recep- 
tive to her ideal of bringing the best in literature 
to students. The department had a strong litera- 
ture program that had not yielded to the passing 
mania for the merely contemporary. At least once 
the department had broken away from “frothy” 
entertainment and produced the morality play 
Everyman. Students were regularly studying 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and Mac- 
beth, but very few had ever seen a Shakespeare 
production. 

Benson’s first tentative venture into Shake- 
spearean production was A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. English teachers had high hopes but some 
secret doubts. Would students understand the 
play? Would they like it? The English faculty as 
a whole went to work on the answer to the first 
question. They told the story to their students, 
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read aloud scenes, mimeographed a vocabulary 
list, and talked enthusiastically about the rich and 
unusual experience that awaited students. 

The production itself provided the answer for 
the second question. Mrs. Stevens had selected a 
superb cast and drilled and inspired them so thor- 
oughly that the Elizabethan language flowed from 
them as naturally as everyday slang. Colorful cos- 
tumes and a lovely woodland set made the play a 
joy to look at. A doubtful administration had 
underestimated both Shakespeare and Mrs. Ste- 
vens. Shakespeare had written for a conglomerate 
audience, and if some of the students found their 
greatest delight in the grotesque love of the fairy 
Queen Titania for Bottom, the weaver whom Puck 
had deformed with an ass’s head, so no doubt had 
the groundlings back in 1595. 

Two years later, with much less trepidation, 
the English faculty went to work on As You Like 
It. This play proved even more conclusively than 
A Midsummer Night's Dream that high school stu- 
dents can both understand and enjoy a literary 
classic. To be sure, many students probably con- 
sidered the wrestling match the high point of the 
play, but there were others who reveled in the 
subtleties of Shakespearean humor. 

With As You Like It Shakespeare was defi- 
nitely “in” at Benson. At two-year intervals stu- 
dents have seen Twelfth Night, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Tempest, and most recently The 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Although the Shakespeare plays are primarily 
a project of the English department, which 
reaches every student in school with its “audience 
preparation” activities, other departments make 
important contributions. The library provides 
rich resource material for the intensive research 
that goes into each production. In fact, over the 
period of a dozen years that the Shakespeare proj- 
ect has flourished, the librarian has built up a col- 
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The Globe stage built for Twelfth Night 


lection of Shakespeare-centered materials more 
complete than that of some colleges. 

In addition, the industrial arts department 
sketches, blueprints, and constructs the sets. The 
art classes design stickers, posters, and the pro- 
gram, which seeks to help establish the mood of 
the play in addition to performing its standard 
function of listing the cast. Business students han- 
dle the box office and ticket reservations. 

Girls from the physical education classes serve 
as ticket takers and ushers. In plays where dancers 
are needed, the girls’ physical education instruc- 
tor trains them. It was, of course, the coach who 
selected and rehearsed the wrestlers for As You 
Like It. The student newspaper keeps the whole 
school informed of these varied activities and thus 
helps to build up interest in the coming produc- 
tion, 

To use the latest play, The Shrew, as an exam- 
ple, the basic tool in all English classes was a 
paperbound edition (Dell) of the play, with an 
excellent commentary by Margaret Webster, and 
the Marchette Chute retelling of the story, ob- 
tained through the budget book service of Schol- 
astic Magazine. 


From there on, English teachers took the path 
best suited to each particular class. In the ninth 
grade teachers always emphasize the plot, though 
they also explain famous lines in the play so stu- 
dents will have the pleasure of recognition when 


they hear the lines spoken by the cast. Upperclass- 
men, already acquainted with Shakespeare, con- 
centrate on character interpretation and the 
subtleties of Shakespearean language. 
Concluding the audience preparation is an 
English department letter to all students on proper 
attitude and manners at a play, with suggestions 
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for showing appreciation at the play and after- 
wards. (Each year a number of classes take ad- 
vantage of a letter-writing unit to send fan letters 
to members of the cast, the various production 
crews, and the director.) 

While these activities were going on in all 
English classes, the cast and production staff, 
meeting daily with the director, were undergoing 
a far more intensive preparation. They made a 
study of Shakespearean productions in his own 
day and since. Each student read several plays to 
familiarize himself with the Elizabethan language. 
The Taming of the Shrew itself was studied as 
thoroughly as Macbeth and The Merchant of 
Venice are studied in English classes. Among 
other activities was the writing of biographies of 
each character. In these studies the whole group 
is always involved. No member of the cast ever 
studies his part in isolation, for it is the aim of the 
director to make even the smallest part a part of 
the whole. 

Far from being the first step, the learning of 
lines comes gradually, almost as a by-product of 
understanding the play. Props are introduced as 
early as possible, and at least three dress rehears- 
als are held to give the actors a chance to “feel at 
home” in their costumes. 

Because of the nature of schools, the job of 
“selling” underclassmen must be done anew for 
each production. The success of the effort can be 
measured in part by the ready acceptance of up- 
perclassmen— indeed their insistence that they not 
be denied a second Shakespeare play—and the 
enjoyment, often one of surprise, admitted by 
underclassmen when they have seen their first , 
performance. Typical are statements of two 
ninth grade boys and a ninth grade girl: 

“The Taming of the Shrew was a very good 
play. If all of Shakespeare’s comedies are that 
funny, I’m all for them.” : 

“I was not sure what to expect, but as it turned 
out, the play did not bore me by a long shot.” 

“It was hard to understand at first, but after a 
while I got used to it and thought the play was 
wonderful in every way.” 

The switch to classic drama at Benson High 
was the result of a realization that the English 
department was missing its best opportunity to 
make literature come alive for students. Music 
departments all around the country, it was evi- 
dent, were not afraid to use the best. In drama 
the “entertaining” had too long usurped the place 
of the good, on the grounds that: “The classics 
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lack audience appeal,” “They take too much 
time,” or, commonest of all, “We can’t afford to 
lose money on classics.” When examined from an 
educational point of view, none of these reasons 
made sense. 

As it turned out, good plays do have audience 
appeal, if proper preparation of both players and 
audience is made. And the value received is not 
only gratifying at the time but highly fruitful in 
motivating later work. To cite only two examples, 
the student who has seen a Shakespeare play is far 
less reluctant to read one, and the student who has 
once been exposed to literary excellence on the 
stage wants it again. (Some non-Shakespeare 
plays produced at Benson have been The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, What Every Woman Knows, 
Pygmalion, The Patriots, Ah, Wilderness, Tea- 
house of the August Moon, and The Diary of Anne 
Frank.) 

The concept of “class plays” was long ago 
discarded at Benson High. Tryouts are open to 
all students. No one ever gets a part merely be- 
cause he is a senior or because he is enrolled in a 
particular class. In fact, the reverse is often true. 
Students who enroll in speech and play production 
classes are frequently students who have taken 
part in a play and have found the experience so 
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Is debate a dry, unexciting, “egg-hea 


enriching that they want to learn more. 

All plays at Benson are selected for their cul- 
tural value, never with a view toward raising 
money for some extraneous purpose. The Shake- 
speare plays, happily, do make money even at the 
nominal student charge of fifty cents, but the prof- 
its are used to make possible even finer future pro- 
ductions. It is not unusual to spend $500 for cos- 
tumes—and sometimes as much for a set. For the 
production of Twel/th Night, for example, the 
stage crew built as nearly exact a reproduction as 
possible of the stage of the famous Globe Theater, 
using plans secured from the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D. C. The lumber bill 
was staggering, but how many high school gradu- 
ates, or even college graduates, can say they have 
seen a full-sized reproduction of an Elizabethan 
stage? 

If a Shakespeare play is to have educational 
value, it cannot be done casually. Student actors 
do not speak the language of Shakespeare without 
a tremendous amount of preparation. Nor do 
student audiences understand the language with- 
out first having been introduced to it in the class- 
room. At Benson High we are convinced that a 
Shakespeare play is worth every bit of the effort 
it takes. Long live Shakespeare! 


activity, out of place everywhere except in a 


law school or court? Is it something that benefits only the debater? Not according 


to this writer. 


A Justification of Debate in High School 


EBATE ACTIVITY CAN DO MUCH to put enjoy- 
D ment into the lives of many high school 

students as well as prove of great value to 
them. But it is, unfortunately, a relatively un- 
tapped field in high schools throughout our 
nation. Potentially, debate is a vital, exciting 
activity. If more administrators and teachers had 
a true understanding of the benefits of a construc- 
tive debate program, the entire educational sys- 
tem would profit. 


From my own personal experience as a high 
school student, I can remember more things that 
have come in handy to me from my one year of 
debate than from any other subject I took during 
those four years. Perhaps I feel this way because 
of the good debate coach we were fortunate 
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enough to have, but I still can’t think of any harm 
my debate course has done to me personally. 
Let’s apply some debate technique here and 
reverse the question: “Why not start a debate 
club now?” After all, how many occupations are 
there in which a knowledge of debate would not 
be useful? I can’t think of a single vocation in 
which one would not have the need, at least occa- 
sionally, to stand up for what he knows is right 
without losing his head. This is true even in ditch 
digging. “A debate group is the best place to 
learn to argue effectively in a controlled manner. 
Too many ‘discussions’ degenerate into shouting 





sessions where valid argument vanishes out the 
window.”! 

There are many other ways in which the indi- 
vidual debater gains. He learns what good, clear, 
straight thinking is; has his reasoning sharpened ; 
and understands logic. He gains poise and self- 
control, and learns to think on his feet before peo- 
ple. These abilities are among those most needed 
in the world today. “It is of paramount impor- 
tance to use reason and know logic so that one will 
not easily fall prey to unreasonable and illogical, 
but outwardly attractive or emotion-arousing, 
ideologies and practices.””* 

The debater also gains experience and pleas- 
ure from competition against others and himself 
in working to improve his abilities. Competition 
can exhilarate squad members, giving them real 
joy and purpose. Teamwork is involved in the 
preparation and presentation of a debate, but it is 
primarily an individual activity. It places the re- 
sponsibility for success right where it belongs— 
on the individual. This is another trait sorely 
needed today. Far too many people are content 
to let “George” carry the load and all too often 
people seek scapegoats for their mistakes. 

Through debate the student becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with important issues of the 
day and is helped to see that there are two sides 
to these issues. We too often find people mani- 
festing little knowledge or concern about what 
goes on regarding important issues and in fast- 
moving sections of the world. “Debate lifts eyes 
and expands horizons.”* A generation or two 
ago, regular debates were held in social science 
classes because of these factors. The debater be- 
comes more interested in and better acquainted 
with other schools and students he visits during 
tournaments. Thus, he becomes more interested 
in problems pertinent to his local area. 

The first and best justification for debate 
activities in the high school is, then, that it is 
beneficial to the student not only while in high 
school, but for the rest of his life. 

Naturally, anything that benefits the students 
benefits the school. 
difficult to justify a debate program from a learn- 


As a school teacher it is not 


ing standpoint. It is far better to be doing some- 
thing than nothing at all. This is especially true 


'W. P. Callender, “Thoughts With Expression—The 
Values of Debate in Schools,” Education, 78 (October, 
1957), 118. 

2 Thid., p. 119. 

8 [bid., p. 119. 
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of the study hall where most of the students don’t 
study and some cause trouble. It would be far bet- 
ter to have a constructive debate program than 
just let the students sit around and do nothing. 

Debating does much to “sharpen” students— 
particularly the brighter ones who need all the 
stimulation they can get in our schools. A debat- 
ing program requires only slight financial sup- 
port from the local school because little equipment 
is involved and trips to tournaments can be man- 
aged quite inexpensively. “A good debate pro- 
gram does not require an unusual amount of fac- 
ulty supervision because the interest drive of the 
students themselves coupled with the fact that 
debaters will usually be higher-level students, 
makes it possible for them to achieve a great deal 
even with a minimum of supervision.”* Of 
course, the more guidance a school is able to offer 
its debaters, the better they will be. Debates pro- 
vide entertaining and instructive assemblies 
which often provide a continuing interest in the 
debate subject for at least a few members of the 
audience. 


The second point, then, is that constructive 
debating is of value to the school as a whole. 


As a parent and taxpayer, I can easily see the 
benefits of debating from a community’s stand- 
point. Publicity means much to a small town and 
a winning high school debate team can give its 
town much publicity. Even if the debate team 
loses once in a while it shouldn’t make the price of 
rice go up in China. The students still get their 
names in the paper and it helps put the town on the 
map. 

Society benefits from debating by gaining 
citizens who are not only better informed and 
more interested in what goes on within it, but also 
citizens who are better able to analyze what should 
be done about the mess the world gets into and 
can verbalize their reasoning and suggestions. 
Indeed, thoughts without expression benefit no 
one but the thinker. The importance of these 
qualities to the adults of tomorrow cannot be 
underestimated, and debate is one of the best 
vehicles for achieving these qualities. 

It is not intended to infer that debate will 
single-handedly eradicate all the ills of the day, 
but this activity does offer an impressive amount 
of assistance. I do not say that every debater will 
reach the pinnacle of success in later life, but he 
will be a better person for it. 


* Ibid., p. 120. 
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“Teachers are the poorest advertisers in the community. If the business man advertised 
his goods and services like the teacher advertises his, he’d be bankrupt in a week” —so 
runs a common evaluation of the school’s public relations program. However, things 
are improving in this area. Extracurricular activities provide a natural and excellent 
opportunity for sensible and helpful publicity. 


The Public Relations Value of 


Extracurricular Activities 


I 


THER PARENTS MAY HAVE CHILDREN WHO 
BURST INTO THE HOUSE AFTER SCHOOL 


and confide all the events of the school 
day. My children never have. By the time they 
reach home, the baseball glove they saw in the 
sporting goods store window, or the dog that 
chased them, or just the exuberance of being free, 
has swept from their minds both the triumphs and 
trials of the school day. 

Our afternoon conversations have fairly well 
followed the pattern of the first one, when our 
older son was beginning first grade. 

Mother: “What did you do in school today?” 

Son: Silence, accompanied by a blank look. 

Mother: “Did you learn any new words?” 

Son: “Yes! Three!” 

Mother: “What were they?” 

Son: “Up, up, up.” 

What we hear from our children about their 
school may be incomplete, inaccurate, garbled or 
prejudiced. So we visit the schools, we attend 
“open house,” we have conferences with the teach- 
ers, we study narrative reports from one school 
and no-nonsense old-fashioned report cards from 
another school. Yet rarely do we have a picture 
of our child in his relationships with other chil- 
dren in his class, catch the awakening look as a 
meaning or relationship becomes vivid to him, 
or observe the technique of the teacher as she 
helps a random collection of individualists weld 
itself into a working group. 

As a parent, I have felt the schools had an 
obligation to bring to the community some of the 
student-and-teacher accomplishments and activ- 
ities. As a teacher, | wonder how my school and 
I can get across to other parents what really hap- 
pens to their children from the time the school 
doors close on them in the mornings until they 
are released like bees from a hive in the afternoon. 

Children live in the present and the future; 
what happened this morning or yesterday is 
usually not as important as tonight’s TV program. 
We do not get a complete picture of the meaning 
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of school from the child. To complicate this, a 
teacher is not a very good press-agent for his own 
work. He judges his own contributions to the 
community by his students’ accomplishments. In- 
deed, the teacher seems sometimes to turn his 
back on the community in the intensity of his 
efforts to educate the community’s children. When 
a teacher does try to explain his objectives and 
purposes to a community group, he usually leaves 
in the schoolroom his audio-visual aids, his sense 
of humor and his knowledge of dramatic values. 
A new sense of direction, combining the 
teacher’s know-how in presenting material and 
the student’s fresh youthfulness and enthusiasm, 
would seem to contain the winning elements of 
a good public relations program. Extracurricular 
activities not only provide a legitimate basis for 
a planned public relations program; they also 
have the greatest potential impact. Stage and 
movie producers long ago discovered that a child 
is the greatest attention-getter of all. Since the 
school is a child-centered institution, why should 
we not demonstrate how we try to relate the varied 
interests of the school toward helping the child, 
everybody's child, become a well-rounded indi- 
vidual, educated in the academic sense, yet per- 
haps more important, educated in citizenship and 
loyalty to the community, state and nation. 
Il 
To project such a public relations program, 
we should first make clear our terminology. By 
“public relations” we do not mean the circus type 
of press-agentry, the exploitation of the innocent 
in the interests of sensationalism. We are work- 
ing from the definition of public relations for 
schools, as formulated by the American Associa- 
tion of Public School Administrators in 1950:' 
“School public relations is the cooperative de- 
' American Association of School Administrators, Pub- 


lic Relations for America’s Schools. 28th Y earbook, 1950, 
p. 14. 
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velopment and maintenance of efficient two-way 
channels of information and understanding be- 
tween the school, its personnel and the com- 
munity.” 

This “information and understanding” in- 
cludes, of course, such factual material as school 
bond issues, the complete curriculum, methods 
of teaching, etc., as well as the more easily dem- 
onstrated extracurricular activities. For our pres- 
ent purposes, we are limiting our survey of 
potential material for a public relations program 
to the contribution which can be made by the 
extracurricular or cocurricular activities. 

Extracurricular activities were ence con- 
sidered as “trimming,” or dessert on the menu 
of prescribed subject materials. They are now 
known to contain the nutrition of learning itself, 
the attractive presentation of the characteristics 
of good citizenship through actual participation 
in the democratic process. As Dr. McKown said, 
“If, ... the school has helped him (the student) 
to live successfully and happily as an actual 
citizen in his here and now—in a miniature de- 
then we can logically expect that he 
will the more easily and smoothly slip into his 
place as a worthy member of a democratic 
society.””* 


mocracy 


The same yearbook which furnished our start- 
ing point or definition, also provides:a series of 
principles to govern school public relations. 
Stated briefly, a public relations program for 
schools “will be honest, intrinsic, continuous, 
positive, comprehensive, sensitive to the public’s 
concern, and presented in simple terms.”* 

One of the most important of these principles 
is the statement that a public relations program 
should be continuous. This means, in effect, that 
it should be a planned program, which, in turn, 
involves a person or a committee to do the plan- 
ning. Small school systems cannot, and should 
not, afford a public relations director. But they 
can develop a public relations committee com- 
posed of faculty and students. In the same way 
that assembly programs are planned for the entire 
school year, a series of public relations programs 
can be carried into the community on a planned 
basis. The public relations committee should con- 
tact the program chairmen of the various service 
and luncheon clubs, church and lodge organiza- 


2 McKown, Harry C., Extracurricular Activities, p. 86, 
The Macmillan Co., 1959. 4 

> American Association of School Administrators, Pub- 
lic Relations for America’s Schools. 28th Yearbook, 1950, 
p. 34. 
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tions, early in the school year to offer a demon- 
stration of student activities as a possible pro- 
gram choice. 

A Science Club might put on a program based 
on sight and vision for the local Lions Club; the 
Student Council might demonstrate a meeting on 
school citizenship for the Rotary Club; an Ath- 
letic Club could stage a program of tumbling, 
trampoline and acrobatics at a Parent-Teachers’ 
meeting. 

The possibilities are varied and almost end- 
less, but the purpose should be focused on keep- 
ing the activities of the school in the public eye 
on a consistent basis, with emphasis on the fact 
that these are voluntary interests of the students 
which grow out of the school curriculum. 

Athletic contests will always draw a crowd 
of sports enthusiasts. School publications will 
have their following in the community. Units 
such as dramatic clubs and music clubs will be 
in demand for their entertainment values. The 
public relations committee, however, would be 
alert to the program possibilities inherent in the 
less well-known activities such as the way a school 
newspaper is put together, an Honor Society meet- 
ing, a demonstration of school banking, an ex- 
hibition by a Camera Club, or a presentation of 
bird songs and habits by an Audubon Club. 


IV 


The most obvious value of such a planned 
public relations program based on extracurricular 
activities would be the recognition which would 
accrue to the school, and the promotion of under- 
standing in the community over a period of time 
that the “younger generation” has serious inter- 
ests as well as prankish impulses. A community 
should be more generous in providing modern 
equipment for its schools when it sees the stimula- 
tion it provides to Science Clubs, Dress Design 
Clubs, Athletic Clubs and the like. 

Less obvious, but just as valuable, is the po- 
tential value to the students in the development 
of an attitude of giving of themselves to the com- 
munity. Youngsters, of necessity, are the re- 
cipients of the general education provided by the 
community for them. But a well-rounded adult 
is a giving person as well as a recipient, and most 
young people need some guidance in perceiving 
what they have to give or share with others. 

A teacher-student committee whose sole func- 
tion is to develop ways and means of sharing the 
school’s interests with the community can help 
the school, as an institution, develop an outgoing 
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personality. Such a committee could well be a 
standing committee of the Student Council. 


Vv 


To summarize, many parents are baffled by 
the emotional stresses of their children. While 
they realize that the code of dress, manners and 
use of leisure has changed since their own adoles- 
cence, they do not realize that the schools have 
changed also. The modern school, instead of try- 
ing to mold the student into a pre-conceived ideal 
of an “educated man,” now capitalizes on the 
fundamental emotional drives of youth for recog- 
nition, fair play, self-direction, loyalty, group 
activity, and the need to “belong,” by providing 
a climate and soil within which these normal 
drives may flourish and grow. 

Learning activities within the subject-matter 
fields now make use of the democratic process as 
methodology. However, the development of ex- 
tracurricular activities has provided the major 
impetus in channeling energies and interests into 
constructive outcomes for citizenship. 

The next step is one of communication and 
interpretation to the community of visible exam- 
ples of these student activities. This should not 
be a haphazard offering. As part of a planned 
over-all public relations program for the school 


system, a consistent and continuous presentation 
of extracurricular activities will contribute to- 
ward the community's understanding and accep- 
tance of what the school is trying to do in prepar- 
ing the community’s children for adult citizenship. 

Interscholastic athletics, school plays and mu- 
sical concerts will continue to catch and hold the 
attention of the community. In addition, the 
lesser known activities such as clubs, publications, 
honor societies and councils can be carried to 
community groups to be part of the programming 
of those groups. 

As parents and teachers, we want our children 
to achieve the emotional satisfactions of mutual 


- give-and-take relationships. This can be exempli- 


fied in the sharing of the. school’s interests with 
the community, not only with parents, but with 
the taxpaying citizens who would have no other 
contacts with the schools. 

Many adult citizen groups could learn a great 
deal about the democratic process in group ac- 
tivity and action from their high school counter- 
parts. The presentation of a meeting of the public 
relations committee, in which the principles of 
good public relations for schools are related to 
the content of extracurricular activities, will 
have educational value for students, school and 
community. 


Although in all high schools there is an established normal curricular load, in too few 
of them is there a corresponding normal extracurricular load. Result? Some students 
overload, some underload, and some do not even participate. What to do? Here is a 
proposed plan, by an experienced administrator, which appears to combine advan- 
tageously the strong points of the four basic types of the so-called “point systems.” 


Let’s Limit Participation in School Activities 


UPPOSE A PUBLIC SCHOOL CriTIC called your 
S activity program one of inactivity. What 

would you lo? Would you suddenly see red 
and want to punch the big so-and-so in the 
“kisser”? If so, you had better think twice before 
so doing. For it may well be an inactivity pro- 
gram! It could be caused by a lack of limitation 
of individual participation. 

Extracurricular activities have become an 
integral part of the modern school system. There 
is no question about this. However, as these 
activities have grown, problems have developed. 
One of the biggest problems facing educators to- 
day is that of limiting student participation. 
(Most authorities agree that two importaht fac- 
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tors require a limit be placed on student partici- 
pation: (1) the need for an appropriate number 
of students in each activity; and (2) the student’s 
enthusiasm for joining as many organizations as 
possible. ) 

McKown, in his book, Extracurricular Activi- 
ties, points out four general types of organization 
for limiting participation. These are: “(1) Sim- 
ple Limitation, (2) Point, (3) Major and Minors, 
and (4) Group Systems... .”' He continues by 


"! McKown, H. C., Extracurricular Activities, 3rd Ed. 
The Macmillan Co., 1952, Chap. XXV. 
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PARTICIPATION CHART 





Minor 
Activity 


Major 
Activity 


Year in 
school 
Oth 
10th 
11th 
12th 


Total 
Possible Pts. 


(per year) 


Officer in 
Unclassified 
Variations Activity 





3 minors 6 
3 minors 8 
3 majors 9 
4 majors ll 





Totals 


34 





nations of these four. From observation and ex- 
perience in working with high school boys and 
girls I have concluded that many of these pro- 
grams are too complicated to be of much practical 
use. Conversely, many are so simple that they 
offer no real solution to the problem. However, 
some have merit. 

The system I propose incorporates the basic 
features of the first three types of organization 
suggested by McKown, with added variations. My 
plan is not a panacea, and will doubtless need cer- 
tain changes to meet the needs of a particular 
school activities program. However, it can be 
adapted to any three- or four-year secondary 
school, producing worth-while results. 


SuGccESTED Four-YEAR PLAN 


First, divide all extracurricular activities into 
the following three groups: (1) Major Activities, 
(2) Minor Activities, and (3) Unclassified Activ- 
ities. Major activities should include all activities 
which require two hours or more of the students’ 
time each week; minor activities should include 
all those activities which require less than two 
hours of the students’ time each week. The third 
should include those activities in which all stu- 
dents participate regardless of the time involved. 
For example, these will include such activities as 
the home room, assemblies, class membership, 
etc. 

Second, limit the students in the number of 
major and minor activities in which they may 
participate in two ways. 

(1) According to scholastic standing. Stu- 
dents in this grouping would be required to main- 
tain passing grades in at least three-fourths of 
their classroom work. Those falling below this 
level would be placed on probation for one grade 
period. Those students who did not meet the 
minimum standard by this time would be dropped 
from ail major and minor activities. No one 
could re-enter these activities until he met the 
standard previously mentioned. 
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(2) According to the student’s year in school. 
As the students advance satisfactorily in school, 
the number of major and minor activities in 
which they could participate would be increased. 
The Participation Chart shows the organizational 
plan with respect to the student’s year in school. 
Notice that from grades 9 to 12, the maximum 
major activities progresses from one to four, and 
the maximum minor activities progresses from 
two to five. There would be no limit of any kind 
placed on the unclassified activities. Students 
would be free to participate in these activities 
regardless of grades or year in school. This is 
important from the standpoint of the students. 
For they are not completely rejected by the 
school or their fellow students. 

Each major activity should warrant two credit 
points, while one credit point would be given for 
each minor activity. No credit points would be 
allowed for unclassified activities, unless the stu- 
dent held office. In this case, he could earn one 
point for each office held, with a maximum of two 
credit points each year. Theoretically, the maxi- 
mum number of points any student could earn 
over a four-year period would be thirty-four. Ac- 
tually, this would seldom, if ever, occur. If it did, 
the student should receive proper recognition for 
his accomplishments. For example, the students 
who earn a minimum of twenty-four credit points, 
over a four-year period, should be awarded a serv- 
ice pin or given special recognition in an assembly 
program, or both. 


MERITS OF THE PLAN 


The plan has merit to recommend its adoption. 
The three major advantages are: (1) It prohibits 
the over-ambitious students from overloading 
themselves and neglecting their classroom work. 
(2) It recognizes service to the school and com- 
munity by the student. (3) It compels the student 
to be selective and choose wisely his preferred 
activities. These three advantages should change 
any “inactivity program” into a successful activ- 
ity program worthy of the name. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for October 








MISS BETTY COED GOES FORMAL 


This is an assembly program to be presented to 
the high school student body before the first for- 
mal dance of the year. If there is no auditorium it 
would have to be done in the gym where speaking 
is very difficult and here a reader off the set de- 
scribes the action while the actors pantomime. 

The first scene shows Bill knocking at the door 
with a corsage box in his hand. ; Betty's father 
comes to the door, greets Bill, and brings him in 
the room where Betty’s mother is sitting. They 
carry on a conversation for a few minutes until 
Betty comes in. Bill stands and gives her the 
corsage. She goes out of the room and comes back 
with a boutonniere which she hands Bill. Betty 
asks her mother’s aid in pinning on her corsage, 
picks up her purse and wrap, and she and Bill tell 
her parents good night. 

The second scene shows Betty and Bill enter- 
ing the dance. A school orchestra is playing and 
several couples are dancing. Betty and Bill greet 
the chaperones, «nd go to a table where some of 
their friends are sitting. Bill begins to fill out 
Betty’s program—he might ask her about some 
one she doesn’t want to dance with and then dip- 
lomatically refuses to accept that exchange of 
dances. 

They dance and then he takes her to the punch 
bowl and they stand and chat with other friends. 


An intermission is announced and all the danc- 
ers sit down and watch some entertainment done 
by other students. There is another dance period 
and finally Betty and Bill tell the chaperones 
what a nice time they have had and depart. 

The speaker explains they had stopped for 
something to eat, and the third scene shows them 
approaching Betty’s door where she would thank 
him for a nice evening. Bill responds properly 
and asks if he might call her the next day. Then 
they say goodnight.—Gladys Hoelzle, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


A HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY 
PROGRAM 


The assembly program I would propose would 
be in conjunction with a high school history class. 
In order to make the study of history more mean- 
ingful all of the students have participated in pre- 
senting current event reports in my classes. For 


ASSEMBLY 
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our assembly program, my classes and I have de- 
cided to emphasize the top news stories of the day 
in a pattern formulated after the Huntley-Brink- 
ley television news report. 

In our assembly program we would dramatize 
the five news stories which we feel (at present) 
are of most importance, and from which the stu- 
dent body, the faculty, and the participants will 
receive the most educational and informative 
enlightenment in regard to our extremely impor- 
tant world situation. 

The students themselves will do most of the 
research, reading, casting, and script writing de- 
manded by this production. My position is mainly 
an advisory one. 

For purposes of convenience and easier imple- 
mentation each of my five social studies classes 
chooses one of the news stories and is, in turn, 
responsible for the presentation of their topic. 
The five topics which we have chosen are: The 
summit conference, earthquakes in Chile, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s tour of the Far East, the Floyd 
Patterson-Ingemar Johansson fight, and politics 
in the United States. 


The summit conference presentation would be 
given as follows: An announcer would be located 
off-stage equipped with a microphone. The flying 
over Russia by our U-2 spy plane and its capture 
by the Russians could be illustrated. Pilot Powers 
could be shown locked in a Moscow jail. The 
scene would then shift to Paris. Eisenhower, Mac- 
millan, General DeGaulle, and Nikita Khrushchev 
could all be portrayed by members of the class. 
Other students could pose as newsmen and pho- 
tographers and ask the above four men questions 
in order to get their views of the world situation 
and the summit conference. Finally Khrushchev’s 
angry outbursts against the West could be drama- 
tized and the wrecking of the conference could be 
brought home to the student body. 


The drama of the Chilean earthquakes could 
be dramatically presented as follows: A map of 
South America could be shown to educate the stu- 
dents as to the location of our neighbor to the 
south. Next, a brief lecture on the causes of earth- 
quakes, vividly illustrated by appropriate visual 
aids. Third, and finally, a dramatization of an 
actual earthquake in a village. The students could 
portray the people of the village going about their 
peaceful pursuits when the earthquake strikes. 
Trees could fall, lightning and thunder could be 
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shown, buildings would crumble, cracks could be 
shown, with injuries and even death also being 
portrayed. The announcer could then give some 
of the statistics and figures from the disaster in 
Chile which would be very meaningful after this 
presentation. 


President Eisenhower’s visit to the Far East 
could be excellently illustrated. A map showing 
the places he was to visit could be presented. The 
Philippines, Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, and Japan 
would be on the map and a little about the politi- 
cal philosophy of each of these countries could be 
told the student body. The tremendous welcome 
the President received in Manila would be shown 
by the pupils. The unrest, riots, and subsequent 
withdrawal of the invitation by the Japanese, for 
the President to visit Japan would be an impor- 
tant part of this presentation. 


The Floyd Patterson—-Ingemar Johansson fight 
would be a drastic change from the remainder of 
the program. One student could‘portray Patterson 
and another Johansson. (A Swedish accent might 
even be brought in.) A brief history of each fighter 
would be given, along with a résumé of their pre- 
vious encounter. To really liven this part of the 
assembly up, the two participants might be out- 
fitted in their boxing attire and allowed to box 
for a few seconds as the curtain closes. 


The concluding political roundup of United 
States presidential possibilities would be most 
interesting. Class members would portray Jack 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Stuart Symington, 
and Adlai Stevenson for the Democrats, and Rich- 
ard Nixon and Nelson Rockefeller for the Repub- 
licans. Each candidate could give a brief speech, 
first to tell a little about himself, and second, tell 
why ke ought to be elected President. Before the 
assembly started placards, photographs, banners, 
and signs might be handed out to the student body 
and demonstrations by the students could ‘follow 
the address of their favorite candidate in mock 
convention style. 


This type of assembly could be adapted and 
used at any time of the year. Not only is it educa- 
tional and informative; it will also promote citi- 
zenship and world understanding. It would of 
necessity have to be very well prepared so it 
wouldn’t degenerate into a farce.—Dale L. Shum- 
way, New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 


THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


A group of students are on a sight-seeing bus 
visiting the different parts of New York. They 
have just left Grand Central Station and are com- 
ing down Fifth Avenue. A street cleaner is brush- 
ing up a bit of debris. 
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A narrator gives the background for each 
dance as the pupils present it. 
Policeman, Military Tap 
Sailor’s Hornpipe 
Central Park Activities, Folk Festival 

Kolo Dance, Serbian Kolo Accordion,8th Grade 
Rumanian Dancers 7th Grade 
Irish Lilt 7th Grade 
Flower Vender and Monkey, 
Tarantella 
Schottische with Ropes, Military 
Schottische 
Clowns’ Acrobatic Dance, Korny 
the Clown 
Harlem Scenes 
Modern Dance Groups, Manhattan 
Spiritual Student Group 
Chinatown, Oriental Dance Student Group 

The committees are: general, one member 
from each class; stage, for preparing scenery, 
handling the lights, cleaning up, etc.; publicity, 
newspaper articles and posters; costumes, histori- 
cal, and music. 

Classes are given an opportunity to dance 
various types suitable to their grades, and then 
select the one they want to do. Variety is stressed. 
The tap dancers do soft shoe, waltz, fox trot, and 
military music. 

Each class has an opportunity to make posters 
with the help of the art class. 

The English classes give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to do a bit of research, while the social 
studies department encourages them on a bit of 
background. 

Timing is essential as well as the location of 
groups before entering. Messengers are ready to 
fulfill their duties of bringing in each group as it 
is due. 

Flowers are made under the supervision of 
some of the Girl Scouts who have earned badges 
in art. The scenery is painted during spare mo- 
ments; the bus and the flower vender’s cart are 
made with the help of the shop department. 

At last the Day! Dozens of students will par- 
ticipate, 500 will watch.—Virginia Howe, Crosby, 
Minnesota. 


9th Grade 
9th Grade 


Two Students 
8th Grade 


Mixed Group 


A BOXING MATCH 


The assembly opens showing a boxing ring, an 
announcer, and two boxers on the left side of the 
stage. One boxer is wearing dark clothing; the 
other wears white or light clothes. 

The announcer introduces the assembly this 
way: 

“Ladeez and Gentle-men! 

“Fighting for the heavyweight title of the San 
Mateo school, we have in this corner, wearing 
light clothes, the champion, Bill Goodspeech; in 
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the opposite corner, wearing dark clothes, is Bad- 
boy Poortalk. This match will be fought in four 
for three or five) rounds, and will be scored by 
rounds. The rules are that each fighter can hit 
only when the speakers over on the other side of 
the stage use his kind of language.” 


Round I 


A bell is rung by a boy acting as timekeeper. 
Two boys come on the stage and meet near the 
right center as if they were meeting in the street. 

Gilbert: “Hi Bobby, ain’t you going to school 
this morning?” (In the ring, Poortalk pretends to 
hit Goodspeech with a crushing haymaker.) 

Bobby: “Yes, I’m going to school, but I forgot 
my pencil and have to go back home for it.” (In 
the ring, Goodspeech strikes a blow.) 

Gilbert: “Boy, that’s right. You can’t never 
afford to go to Mr. Mather’s class without a pen- 
cil.” (Poortalk hits Goodspeech.) 

Bobby: “It’s still early. Why don’t you walk 
home with me?” (Goodspeech’s point.) 

Gilbert: “All right, I believe I will.” 
speech again hits Poortalk.) 

A bell rings signifying the end of Round I and 
the two speakers leave the stage. 

Announcer: “Well, audience, who won that 
round? Who hit his opponent the most times? 
[Pause] That’s right, Bill Goodspeech won, four 
points to two. I'll mark that score here on the 
blackboard.” 

The match continues in the same vein for as 
many rounds as seems desirable. Other students 


(Good- 


, take the speaking parts for each round. It might 


be most educational if the students wrote their 
own dialogues. 

This type of program might be better suited 
to a small assembly, such as to a room, a couple 
of rooms, or a few grades, rather than to the entire 
school. It would probably be a good program to 
exchange between rooms.—Warren H. Mathers, 
San Mateo, New Mexico. 


A SPANISH PROGRAM 


Flag salute by everyone—then when audi- 
ence has seated itself, the Spanish class will 
salute the flag from the stage in Spanish. 
Short welcome by a pupil—in English, but 
spicing the speech with Spanish words with 
which most of the boys and girls are familiar. 
“Mafiana,” a square dance—eight pupils. 

A telephone conversation in Spanish between 
two girls. (Typical teen-agers’ and typical 
teen-age conversations—mentioning a few 
names of boys, girls and a faculty member or 
two—to keep the interest of the listeners. The 
conversation is in Spanish but acted out to 
the understanding of all.) 
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“La Paloma.” A solo by a girl (with the music 
teacher’s help). 
Reading and translating a letter from a stu- 
dent in Spain or Mexico. 
A Spanish number by members of the band, 
possibly “In a Little Spanish Town” (worked 
out with the band director). 
A Spanish playlet. 
“Lady of Spain’”—a square dance by eight 
pupils. 
“Pinata’—a demonstration of a very popular 
party game from Mexico, in which the partic- 
ipants try to break with a stick, blindfolded, 
an object hanging from the ceiling. This 
object may be in the shape of an animal, or 
may be seasonal, etc., and when it is finally 
broken small candies, gum or favors fall to 
the floor. The players scramble for these 
prizes. 
Song, “Ramona,” by entire class. 
“Adios” by the student who welcomed the 
audience. 

—Ruth Link, North Junior High 

School, Roswell, New Mexico 





What You May Need 











NEED A PENPAL? 

Students in United States Elementary (Sixth 
Grade), Junior and Senior high schools can now 
correspond, in English, with other young people 
in Latin-America, Europe, Australia, and many 
other nations of the world through the efforts of 
the “Ambassadors of Friendship.” 

This nonprofit organization (which asks no 
dues and charges no fees) matches lists from 
teachers in other countries with those sent them 
by teachers in the U.S. schools. Requests by stu- 
dents for a penpal in a particular country will 
be honored as far as possible. 

“Ambassador of Friendship” certificates are 
awarded every student upon notice that three 
letters or postcards have been exchanged. 

Contact can be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Fisher, Secretary of the Ambassadors of Friend- 
ship, 8333 N.W. Fifth Place, Miami 50, Florida. 
Lists should contain student’s name, address, sex 
and age. 


NATIONAL CAMPERS AND HIKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


This is a new nonprofit organization for those 
who love outdoor activities. It is open to clubs, 
families, or individuals. The membership fee is 
three dollars for the first year, two dollars there- 
after. Its magazine is “Tent and Trail.” Infor- 
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mation may be obtained from Stanley E. Little, 
Executive Director, 1507 National Newark Build- 
ing, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


THE DRIVOTRAINER TRAINS 

The Drivotrainer plan for teaching students 
to drive is increasing in popularity. Since its 
appearance five years ago more than 60 school 
systems (in 18 states) have installed this unique 
device and plan. The units per school range from 
three to 25 (Hobbs, New Mexico, High School). 

A mobile “classroom on wheels” has been de- 
veloped to make the trainer available to schools 
with enrollments too small to justify a fixed in- 
stallation. This bus is equipped with the usual 
master control, scoring unit and projector at the 
rear, screen at the front, and a complete set of 
training films. Seats are slightly staggered so all 
drivers can see the “road” ahead. 

The Driver Education and Training Course at 
Anaheim (California) Union High School is typi- 
cal. Here the Drivotrainer is available to every 
tenth-grade student, and is used as an integral 
part of the course. This semester course is divided 
into three six-week parts, each class of 30 re- 
ceiving 12 weeks in classroom instruction and 
six weeks of driver training. In the latter phase 
the student spends 14-15 hours in the 15-place 
Drivotrainer as preparation for his time in a dual- 
control car. 

Information concerning the Drivotrainer plan 
may be obtained from the Information and Edu- 
cation Department, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW MUSIC FILMS AVAILABLE 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, a series of 
four 16 mm. films featuring outstanding musi- 
ciims as performers and teachers, is now avail- 
able from NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Combining audience participation and skillful 
presentations by members of the New York Brass 
Quintet, The New York Woodwind Quintet and 
the New York Percussion Trio, the films are 
designed to teach basic musical concepts, famil- 
iarize young audiences with families of instru- 
ments and the music they produce and inspire 
students who plan to or already play instru- 
ments. An informal setting encourages creative, 
personal listening as the artists perform. 

The four films had their origin in the Young 
Audiences school concert movement founded by 
Mrs. Nina Collier and were produced by Arts 
and Audiences, Inc., for the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center. They were planned 
for general music education in intermediate and 
junior high school classes, as well as special pur- 
poses in high school and college. 
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The model of a Roman House, entered by the 
High Latin Club of Frankfort High School, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, received a “Superior” rating at 
the state convention and, in August, was taken to 
the convention of the National Junior Classical 
League at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Consul Ann Greer’s story about this club, 
together with four pictures of its creative activi- 
ties, was published in the May, 1960 number of 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL FORUMS 


The Miller & Rhoades Virginia High School 
Forum, which was inaugurated in 1953 in Rich- 
mond with the assistance of the Virginia Student 
Cooperative Association and the Richmend Public 
Schools, has proven so successful that it has been 
expanded into sessions at two different high 
schools instead of one—Marshall at Richmond and 
Thomas Jefferson at Roanoke. 

Featured in the forums are students from 
around the world who are currently attending 
school in Virginia. Programs are centered around 
important topics of common interest. A press 
conference is held each session at which editors of 
high school newspapers question the visitors, later 
reporting to their own schools. 


TENNESSEE'S HONOR ROLL 


The Tennessee Secondary School Athletic As- 
sc ‘iation (Trenton, Tenn.) maintains an honor roll 
which is “made” by high schools which have gone 
all out to extend unusual courtesies to visiting 
teams and officials. The names of the new schools 
winning this recognition are published each 
month in the Association’s journal. 


TEEN-AGE RECREATION CAMPS 


The two recreation camps for high school boys 
and girls held by Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois, in July, again “played to full 
houses.” At these week-long events the campers 
live in the dormitories and spend their time, under 
the supervision of recreation instructors, learning 
many sports and activities. The cost per student 
was $21, which paid not only board and room but 
also insurance and the expense of the activities. 


CONSERVATION, FISHING AND HUNTING 
CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Among the many and varied activities of the 
Conservation, Fishing and Hunting Club of Ali- 
quippa High School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania last 
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year were the following: published and mailed 
out 1500 copies of its bulletin (the fifth); held 18 
regular monthly meetings, 10 special meetings 
and 30 committee meetings; constructed its eighth 
feeding shelter and wildlife refuge for quail; fed 
450 pounds of grain and corn; box-trapped 48 
rabbits for the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
Also: distributed to all neighboring high 
schools 5000 copies of gun safety literature before 
the opening of the small game season; planted 
2000 willow cuttings along Travers Creek in 
Raccoon State Park; continued work on a 75-foot 
log and stone bank deflector; presented pertinent 
programs to school and community groups; 
distributed additional copies of “Your Responsi- 
bilities as a Fisherman” (155,000 copies since 
1955); held bake sales to pay club expenses; and 
received numerous commendations by newspaper 
and radio publicity, letters, and special recogni- 
tions at various programs and other events. 


JOHNSTOWN SCIENCE FAIR 


An estimated 11,000 persons viewed the second 
annual Johnstown (Pennsylvania) Science Fair. 
Approximately 550 exhibits prepared by students 
from grades 5 through 12 were on display. 

Titles for the exhibits ranged from The Prep- 
aration of and Experimentation with Beryllium to 
Hydraulics in Action, from Thrusts Variations of 
Solid Propellants to Osmosis, and from Tranquili- 
zation without Representation, to Ferns. 

A total of 45 prizes was given. These were 
made possible through donations by private indi- 
viduals and industries. 


YEARBOOK ADVISERS WIN AWARDS 


Ten school and college yearbook advisers were 
assisted with their last summer's school expenses 
by winning awards of $250 each provided by the 
National Yearbook Manufacturers Association. 

Nearly 100 entrants from 30 states wrote on 
the subject, “The Contribution of the Yearbook 
to Our Educational Program.” A committee of 
college professors judged these papers. 


PUBLICATIONS WORKSHOP 


The First Annual Kansas High School Publi- 
cations Workshop at Kansas State University was 
conducted June 12-17 by the department of Jour- 
nalism. The workshop was divided into two sec- 
tions—for students interested in yearbook pro- 
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of Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 
PRICE 
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.. $16.70 


Effective Rebuttals included in Schoci Offer 


for $1.50 additional) 
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duction and newspaper work. Journalism advisers 
earned credit for their work. C. J. Medlin was in 
charge of yearbook classes, while E. B. Macy and 
Ralph R. Lashbrook handled the newspaper work- 
shop. 


FOR FEWER MID-WEEK EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
The concern of the State Board of Education 
over mid-week extracurricular activities brought 
an encouraging report from High School Athletic 
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The Continental Press, Inc. 
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Commissioner W. J. McConnell that the number 
of mid-week basketball games the past year to- 
taled 2964 as compared with the previous year’s 
4621. A new OHSAA rule will limit mid-week 
games to six, starting in 1962, eliminating nearly 
1200 more. The board also registered its concern 
over nonsports extracurricular night activities 
during the school week.—Ohio Schools. 


SCHOOLING IS NOT EDUCATION 

Schooling does not guarantee education. Ac- 
quisition of knowledge does not indicate the 
possession of wisdom. Instruction is not a syn- 
onym for learning. All three, schooling, knowl- 
edge and instruction without moral responsibil- 
ity, without spiritual enlightenment, without 
integrity are not education. Our universities 
measure hours, courses, credits, schooling—which 
they mistakenly call education—but have not 
learned to measure learning, true education. — 
Alonzo G. Grace, New York University. 


“The whole people must take upon themselves 
the education of the whole people and be willing 
to bear the expense of it.”—John Adams. 
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_[low We Do It 


GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 


Are today’s teen-agers really interested and 
concerned about government and how it works? 
If this were asked of the residents of the city of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, a city of 71,000 people, the 
answer would be a resounding yes! How is it pos- 
sible to answer this question with such certainty? 

Under the direction of Mrs. Betty Ellis, a social 
studies teacher at Royal Oak Kimball High 
School, an activity or project called “Government 
in Action” was formed in the spring of 1959. Ap- 
proximately 160 students enrolled in government 
classes or American History were participants in 
this activity. They wanted to learn the operations 
of government by having the experience of work- 
ing in it, not just reading about it in a textbook. 

How did “Government in Action” plan to ac- 
complish this task? First, a large, vacated, cen- 
trally located store was donated rent-free by civic 
minded businessmen to serve as headquarters. 
The headquarters was to represent the three 
major political groups in the area, the Republi- 
cans, the Democrats, and the Independents. After 
many hours of dusting, scrubbing, and painting, 
the headquarters was ready for its intended use. 
Large painted letters spelled out “Government in 
Action” for all passers-by to see. In the seven- 
week period from four o’clock to nine o’clock 
each evening the headquarters was to be host to 
virtually thousands of campaigners, voters, and 
students. 

Each group of: students working from head- 
quarters performed the same duties and operated 
as any political party would during the time pre- 
ceding the election. Students working in either 
the Democratic or the Republican party empha- 
sized their particular party and worked for a 
straight party vote from the people they con- 
tacted. The Independent workers considered all 
candidates, their qualifications, and election 
issues. After they completed their study, they 
decided on the best candidate and urged the 
voters to split their ballots and to vote for the 
best qualified candidate. 


The local newspapers gave the “Government 
in Action” activity a great deal of credit for in- 
creasing voter interest and actually increasing the 
percentage of voting on election days. This was 
primarily done by canvassing the voting precincts 
door to door, providing free baby-sitting and 
transportation to enable people to get to the polls. 

During the past two years the students have 
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received many letters of recognition and commen- 
dation from local citizens, political aspirants, and 
government officials who have been following 
their project. Recently the mayor and city com- 
mission of Royal Oak awarded each student a 
Citizen’s Citation, in certificate form, during ‘an 
impressive ceremony held at the school before 
some 500 people. This citation, along with newly- 
printed club membership cards, is highly prized 
by the “Government in Action” participants. 

The headquarters’ building has in its window 
a large “For Rent” sign, but it is certain that the 
advent of the coming presidential election will 
witness its disappearance and again the Royal 
Oak residents will see “Government in Action.”— 
Donald E. Stanbury, Kimball High School, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 


A WAR MUSEUM 

As part of the reading emphasis program for 
Hinsdale Township High School seniors enrolled 
in Practical English, a motivation museum was 
established under the direction of Miss Marie 
Barthel, instructor. 

Seniors in Practical English classes read con- 
temporary novels in paperback editions, such as 
Diary of Anne Frank, Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
Day of Infamy. Interest generated in the first and 
the last listed led to the establishment of a mu- 
seum of souvenirs dealing with war on both the 
Asiatic and European fronts. 

These exhibits included such items as Jap- 
anese sniper helmets, rifles, flare parachutes, 
foreign money, grenades, Samurai swords, and 


Wartime Newspapers Tell Dramatic Story 
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War Relics in School War Museum Interest 
Students 


Japanese and Nazi flags which were brought in 
by the students. 

A sizable collection of newspapers headlining 
the progress of the war served as a springboard 
for the discussion of war correspondents and 
journalistic methods of the war period. Anec- 
dotes about the war were presented as part of the 
speech activities. 

During the period that the museum was active, 
the artillery was locked up in the school vault 
during weekends.—Naidene Goy, Hinsdale Town- 
ship High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

A LIBRARY CLUB EQUIPS A 
NEW LIBRARY 


The new Junior High School in Baghdad, the 
capital of Iraq, had ample space for a library, but 
no materials and equipment to be put into it. So 
it organized a Library Club to promote the acqui- 
sition of these necessities. 

The first project planned was the collection, 
organization, and classification of the different 
kinds of books, periodicals, bulletins, and other 
materials. 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS SPONSORS! 
Don’t know how-to-do-it? Need some help? 
Hundreds of teachers have already been helped by 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
By Erwin F. Karner and 
Christobel M. Cordell 
« School Newspaper * School Yearbook 
* School Magazine 
Takes the sponsor through all phases of publications 
work. Tells how-to-do-it. Dozens of Illustrations. 


Written especially for inexperienced sponsors, but it 
has helpful ideas for everyone 
8Y2”"x11”, 210 pgs., offset printed, paperbound, 1959 
Send $2.50 (postpaid) to 
J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 1145 Congress Street 
Portiond, Maine 











The club sent letters to a great number of indi- 
viduals, institutions, and organizations explaining 
the advantages of the library for the use of stu- 
dents, teachers, and comr unity, asking them for 
help. These potential sources of materials were 
as follows: 

Ministry of Education 

Book stores 

Authors 

Parents 

Newspaper editors 

Publishers 

Advertising agencies 
American Information Service 
Embassies of foreign countries 
UNESCO 

Within a week the club began to receive a wide 
variety of suitable materials. 

The school principal sent the members of the 
club to the general library director during mid- 
year vacation to learn the best way of organizing 
the library on the Dewey system. 

Following this valuable instruction the club 
members began, with the cooperation of many 
other students, teachers, and especially the direc- 
tor of Baghdad Public Library, to classify and 
organize the books and periodicals received. Be- 
fore the summer vacation started the club had fin- 
ished this big job. 

The second project was to provide the library 
with adequate equipment and furniture. For this, 
the club followed the same steps as before, writ- 
ing to furniture stores, companies, the Ministry of 
Education, etc. In a few weeks the club achieved 
its goal, and the library was en with a very 
high quality of furniture. 

In the fall semester the library was officially 
opened with a big ceremony at which the Minister 
of Education praised the Library Club and ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation for the success of 
the project. 

The students handled their project well; they 
foresaw and based their plan on important recog- 
nizable facts; they promoted successfully an im- 
portant school and community service. All honor 
to the Library Club!—Naim Yousif Sarafa, Bagh- 
dad University, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


The Prescott High School Student Council re- 
cently sponsored its annual Good Citizenship 
Week. The objective of the week was to help 
make everyone a better citizen. The main objec- 
tives were: clean lockers, courtesy, dress-up day, 
loyalty, and being prepared. These and similar 
practical activities represented habits which 
could be practiced every day.—Jerry Jones, Stu- 
dent Council Reporter, Prescott, Arkansas. 
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SCHOLARSHIP IMPROVEMENT 


In order to improve scholarship, the student 
council of the Hinsdale, Illinois, Township High 
School promotes a continuous program of encour- 
agement and assistance. It stresses attention to 
the average and below-average student, as well as 
the more gifted. Posters, newspaper, assembly, 
and bulletin board publicity are all part of the 
program. Awards are presented to students 
whose work shows marked improvement. 


OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
OBSERVANCE 


At High Street School (1-12 grades) library as- 
sistants and members of the Library Club, under 
the direction of the Student Council, observed Na- 
tional Library Week in the following way: 

1. In the high school department over the public 
address system (an activity for each day), the 
aims of the library were reviewed, book 
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reviews made, and library offerings for re- 
quired and pleasure reading were given. 

In the elementary department Easter books 
and periodicals were discussed, with library 
assistants presenting readings of pertinent 
poems and other articles. 

“Open House” was held on the final day. fea- 
turing exhibits for both departments and em- 
phasizing the extensive science collection of 
materials and the new books bought during 
the year. Prizes added to the enjoyment of 
the afternoon. Recipients were the first 
working the Library Cross Word Puzzle and 
the one having done the most reading for 
pleasure. A prize was offered for the best 
suggestion submitted on the question: “What 
can I do to improve our library?” Refresh- 
ments were served to the visiting groups. 


The Library Cross Word Puzzle was originated 
by the librarian.—(Mrs.) D. W. Moses, High Street 
School, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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Among The Books 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH CARNIVAL 
GAMES, by Theron Fox, describes, explains and 
illustrates all sorts of carnival games of chance 
and skill; tells how these are constructed, 
equipped, handled, and stocked, and shows their 
various profit-making possibilities. 

Written by a former carnival agent, the book 
is authentic. Although it reflects the professional 
carnival, nearly all of its material is equally ap- 
propriate for school, church, club and other group 
use. 

Many of the games can be home-made with 
bottles, blocks, tin pans, cans, jars, balloons, 
cardboard, clothes pins, bottle tops, curtain rings, 
jar rubbers, and other easily-obtained materials. 

This 143-page book contains 35 photographic 
illustrations and 10 charts, a glossary of carnival 
expressions, and a list of wholesalers of carnival 
goods. 

Because everyone at some time or other visits 
a carnival midway, the book will be interesting 
and instructive to the average reader, the one who 
never helps to promote a carnival. 

Price, paper bound, $2.00; cloth bound, $3.00. 
The Rosicrucian Press, San Jose 6, California. 


WHAT MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FOR ME? by 
Jack Levine and Takeru lijima, just published, 
will help each youngster find his own musical 
niche. Brass, woodwind, or percussion, large or 
small, high or low-—instruments from accordion 
to zither, are discussed and pictured to help all 
boys and girls choose the one they prefer. 

No reading knowledge of music is necessary, 
for the authors show in large pictures and lucid 
text just how each instrument is played and how 
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if you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 
language friends with little command of English, you 
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the schools of 63 countries 
Subscription: $1.25. (10 copies a year to 
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it is used in an orchestra, band or as an accom- 
paniment to singing. 

Included are lists of recordings featuring each 
instrument so the potential musician can become 
familiar with its sound. There are tips, too, on 
when to rent, borrow or purchase an instrument. 
For youngsters shorter on finger work than on 
musical ability, there is an important chapter on 
the voice as an instrument. 

Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Price, $2.50. 


Com edy Cues 


Not Yet! 


A man was recently given the job of convening 
a committee of some sort. One of his tasks was 
to telephone some 12 members to advise them of 
the dates of meetings. The other day he was hard 
at it when on one call he was greeted by a deep 
and solemn voice. 

“Is Mr. Tom Whosit there?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” was the gloomy reply. 

“Do you expect him soon?” 

“I couldn’t say,” was the answer. 

“Well, when he comes in would you give him 
a message?” 

Then the voice replied: 
cult.” 

The caller became a bit impatient. “Say,” he 
demanded, “just whom am I talking to?” 

“This,” said the lugubrious voice, “is the Jones 
Mortuary Parlors.” 

a: aD 9 


Personality Conflict 


Dad returned home from a day’s work to find 
his son Johnny sitting on the front steps looking 
pretty unhappy. “What’s wrong, son?” he asked. 

“Well just between you and me, Dad,” Johnny 
replied, “I simply can’t get along with your wife.” 

wk WW 
It’s Logical 

The teacher asked a class, discussing the North 
American Indian, if anyone could tell what the 
leader of the tribes were called. 

“Chiefs,” said a little girl. 

“Correct,” said the teacher. 
the women called?” 

A sharp little lad answered promptly, “Mis- 
chiefs.” 








“That may be diffi- 


“And what were 


x 2 ® 
That Other Fellow 


“Will you look how close that maniac is driving 
ahead of me.”—Ex. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


¢ 


— but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 
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For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern — the 
educational program of his school. 
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For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 
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Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
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